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POETRY: 
TO FITZ-GREENE HALLECK, ESQ. 


BY THE LATE JOSEPH R. DRAKE, M. D. 
“ You damn me with faint praise.” 


i applause and cold my praise, 
was ng in each potished line; 
But nobler subjects claim the poet's lays— 
A brighter glory watts @ muse like thine; 
Let amorous fools in love-sick measure pine, 
Let Strangford whimper on in fancied pain, 
And leave to Moore the hacknied rose and vine ; 
Be thine the task a higher crown togam—_ - : 
The envied wreath that decks the patriot’s holy strain! 


Yet not in proud triumphal song alone, 

Or martial ode, or sad sepulchral dirge ; 

There needs no lay to make our glories known! 
There needs no song the warrior’s soul to urge 

To tread the bounds of danger’s stormy verge; 
Columbia still shall win the battle’s prize! 

But be it thine to bid her mind emerge; 

To strike her harp until its soul arise om 
From the neglected shade where low in dust it lies! 


Are there no scenes to touch the poet’s soul? 

No deeds of arms to wake the lordly strain? 

Shall Hudson’s billows unregarded roll ? 

Has Warren fought, Montgomery died, in vain? 
Shame! that while every mountain, stream, and plain 
Hath theme for truth’s proud voice or fancy’s wand, 

No native bard the patriot harp hath ta’en, 

But left to minstrel of a foreign strand : 

To sing the beauteous scenes of nature's loveliest land! 


Oh! for aseat on Appalacha’s brow, 

That I might can the glorious prospect round! 

Wild waving woods and rolling floods below, 

Smeoth level glades and fields with grain embrown'd! 
High heaving hills with tufted forests crown’d, 
Rearing their proud tops to the heaven’s blue dome! 
And emerald isles like banners green unwound, 

Seen floating o’er the lake, while round them roam 
Blue billowy helms and dancing plumes of foam. 


*Tis true, no fairies haunt our “ verdant meads,” 
No grinning imps deform our blazing hearth ; 
Beneath the kelpies’ fangs no traveller bleeds, 
No gory vampyres taint our holy earth, 


Nor tortured demon howls amid the gale; 

Fair reason checks these monsters in their birth; 

Yet have we lay of love and horrid tale, 

Would dim the manliest eye and make the bravest pale! 


Where is the sterile eye that hath not shed, 
Compassion’s dew-drops o’er the sweet M‘Crea? 
Through midnight wilds by savage bandit led; 

* Her heart is sad—her love is far away ;” 

Elate that lover waits the promised day, 

When he shall clasp his blooming bride again! 

Shine on, sweet visions! dreams of rapture play ! 

Soon the cold corse of her he loved in vain 

Shall blight his withering heart and fire his frenzied brain! 


Romantic Wyoming! could none be found, , 

Of all that roam thy Eden-bowers among, 

‘To wake a native harp’s untutored sound, 

And give thy tale of wo the voice ofsong ? 

Oh! if description’s cold and nerveless tongue 

From stranger harp such hallowed strains could call, 

How doubly sweet the descant wild had rung, 

From one who lingering o’er “ thy ruin’d wall,” 

Had ~ thy mourning flowers and wept thy timeless 
a 


The Huron chief escaped from foemen nigh, 

His frail bark launches on Niagara’s tides; 

* Pride in his port! defiance in his eye!” 

Singing his song of death the warrior glides: 

In vaiu they yell along the river's sides; 

In vain the arrow from its sheaf is torn; 

Calm to his doom the willing victim rides, 

And till adown the roaring torrent borne, 

Mocks -_ with gestures proud, and laughs their rage to 
scorh 


Arouse! my friend—let vivid fancy soar; 
Look with creative eye on nature’s face— 
Bid “goblins damn’d” in wild Niagara roar, 
And view in every field a fairy race! 

Spur thy good pacolet to speed apace, 

And spread a train of nymphs on every shore! 
Or if thy muse will woo a ruder grace, 

The Indian's evil manitoes explore, 

And rear the wondrous tale ef legendary lore. 


Away! to Susquehanna’s utmost springs, 
Where throned in mountain mist Arouski reigns, 
Shrouding in lurid clouds his plumeless wings, 
And sternly sorrowing o’er his tribe’s remains! 
His was the arm, like comet ere it wanes, 
That tore the streamy lightning from the skies, 
And smote the mammoth of the southern plains! 
Wild with dismay the Creek aftrighted flies, 
While in triumphant pride Kencava’s eagles risa. 
Or westward far where dark Miami 
Seek that fair spot as yet to fame pe some 
Where when the vesper dew of heaven descends, 
Soft music breathes in many a melting tone; 
At times so sadly sweet it seems the moan 
Of some poor Ariel pennaced in the rock— 
Anon a louder burst—a scream! a groan! 
And now amid the tempest’s reeling shock, 

, Gibber, and shriek, and wail, and fiendish laugh, and 


mock. 
Or climb the lofty brows, 
Where dark Omanas waged the war of hell, 


“Till roused to wrath the mighty spirit rose 

And pent the demons in their prison cell: 

Full on their heads the uprooted mountain fell, 

Enclosing all within its horrid womb! 

Straight from the teeming earth the waters swe 

And pillar’d rocks arise in cheerless gloom, a 
the drear abode, their last, eternal tomb. 


Be these your lofty themes! but ne’er resign 

The soul of song to laud your lady's eyes; 

Go kneel a worshipper at nature’s shrine! 

For you her rivers fiow, her hills arise; 

For you her fields are green and fair her skies ; 

And will you scorn them allto pour your tame: 

And heartless lays of forced or fancied sighs? 

Still will you wrong the muse, nor biush for shame, 
To cast away renown and hide your head from fame? 
Come! shake your trammels off! let fools rehearse 
TheirJoves and raptures in unmeaning chine ; 
Cram close their crude conceits in mawkish verse, 
And torture hacknied thoughts in timeless rhyme: 
But thou shalt soar in glorious verse sublime! . 
With heavenly voice of music, strength, and fire, 
Waft wide the wonders of thy native clime ; 

With patriot pride each patriot heart inspire, 

Till Europe’s bards are mute before Columbia's lyre. 


TALES. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


«“ Though Justice ever must prevail, 
The tear that Pity sheds is due, 
For seldom shall you hear a tale, 
More sad, more tender, and more true.” 
That the volume of truth abounds with stranger, 
sadder tales than those of fiction, is an assertion 
which can hardly be doubted by any one who will 
look back on the events that have occurred even with- 
in their own knowledge, and it is from the mourn- 
ful pages of this book that 1 have extracted the fol- 


| lowing story. There are many on British ground 


who could easily discover the sad features of reality 
through the mask of false names, &c. Many per- 
haps in America also, for her gallant vessels are not 
slow in bearing hither, the record of other lands, nor 
her humane hearts backward in granting the tear of 
sympathy to a tale of suffering and distress, 

The bell of St. Paul’s had sounded three in the 
morning, yet still the music rang and merriment 
ealed loudly from one of the largest houses in Park 
lace, London; while the brilliant transparencies, 
displayed in every window, were shaken by the gay 
fantastic boundings of the indefatigable dancers with- 
in. The night was cold and rainy, yet an immense 
crowd kept their post in the street, to see the gaily 
dressed yotaries of dissipation separate, and many an 
envious sigh was breathed, many a grudging word 
touttered as the flambeau’s glaze glanced on dia- 
monds and gold, aud displayed each gay form robed 
in the richest products of the world,—yet could the 
shivering beggar have known over what aching 
breasts the rich lace was too often folded, he would 
perhaps have returned joyfully to his bed of straw, 
and ‘blessed God he was not born a fashionable. A 
footman, who was struggling to make his way through 
the mob to the illumined steps, tired with his use~ 
less efforts at last exclaimed—*‘‘ Pray let me pass, 
friends, for a lady is dying whose daughters are 
there, and I must let them Seas. ” A passage was 
soon epened for the man, and in a few minutes after 
he had entered the hall, a young lady splendidly ap- 
parelled rushed down the steps, heedless of the crowd 
or the rain, and passing through them like a ray of 
light, bounded into one of the opposite houses. She 
was followed more quietly by another group, whose 
anxiety had not prevented their wrapping themselves 
in cloaks or shawls, ‘There was fear and agony and 
death in one house, and laughter, music, and splen- 
dour in the other—such is life. 

Clarence and Orra Sydney, the twe persons who 
had been summoned from the hall to behold their 
sole surviving parent expire, hung over the bed on 
which she lay, in silent agony, while their blooming 
flowers and glittering dresses seemed to mock the 
ghastliness of death. She had been well when they 
left her, the seizare was paralytic, and Mrs. Syd- 
ney’s medical attendant, reluctantly informed her 
eldest daughter that she would not live till morning. 
His words were verified; in a few hours, the sufferer 
regained consciousness, and it was then too evident 
from her excessive exhaustion that she was rapidly 
sinking; she knew those about her, and feebly strove 
to lift her withered hand to the young brow of Orra, 
whose wild tones of anguish had seemed to call back 
her spirit from its course. Clarence, whose sorrow 
was more subdued, reverentially guided her parent’s 
hand, and Mrs. Sydney pressed the bright forehead 
of her beautiful child, and murmured a mother’s 
prayer and blessing; then solemoly turning her dying 
eyes on her eldest girl, she with difficulty articulated 
** Clarence, be a mother to her.” Clarence did not 
answer by words, but she bent her knee and kissed 
her sister’s lips and her mother’s, then folded her 
hands on her breast and looked up to Heaven—an 
oath was that moment registered in the chancery of 
Heaven which was never broken. A smile settled 
sweetly on the lips of the dying woman, and the an- 
gel of death chiselled it unchangeably there. The 
wild cries of Orra, who could not, would not believe 


The grief 


the sisters was what might have been 


that she was dead, disturbed not that placid look, for@with one ea 
} she had Saal entered into rest. 


expected from their characters: Clarence, who was 
seven years older than Orra, differed from her not 
more in person than in mind. She had been almost 
wholly educated by an aunt in North Wales, who 
showed such reliance in the principles she had in- 
stilled, as to leave her the uncontrolled mistress of 
£20,000 at the early age of eighteen. Norhad Cla- 
rence Sydney shown any reason for others to question 
the prudence of her aunt’s bequest,—indeed, it was 
only those who intimately knew the family that could 
tell whose was the money, or which was the heiress; 
for the slightest difference in manners or dress, was 
never perceptible between the sisters, and if any pre- 


} sumed to intrude their curiosity by questions, they 


were repulsed by Clarence with steady dignity—by 
Orra with laughing irony. In person no comparison 
could be made between them; for though the features 
of the elder were replete with moral dignity, and her 
every action marked by graceful self-possession, and 
though her voice was low and sweet as a mother’s 
lullaby, yet Orra was so bright a being, that those 
who know how dark and desolate a habitation is this 
Earth, might be forgiven for fancying her some glo- 
rious creature of a better land, just come 


“To show her beauty fora day, 
To wond’ring eyes, and wing away.” 


Her face was like a gorgeous vision of enchanted 
land; and her form, though she had hardly reached 
her fifteenth year, was rounded into the full, luxu- 
riant symmetry of a Calypso. That she was beauti- 
ful she knew—but she was too proud to be vain; in- 
deed, it needed but to look upon the lofty expanse of 
her imperial brow, and read the characters of pride 
emblazoned there—vr gaze into the starry depth of 
her dark eyes, and behold, as in the wizard’s magic 
glass, the passion burning within. How is it to be 
lamented when the harsh and discordant notes of 
violence, passion, and pride, mingle in the soft har- 
mony of a Woman’s character: she was ordained by 
God, a creature of gentleness, obedience, and love— 
formed weak, that she might rely on Man for aid, 
and therefore acknowledge him her master—her 
sphere of usefulness is home—the qualities in which 
she shines, domestic virtue, modesty, and softness: — 
the moral strength of her character should be like 
religion in the heart, influencing her actions, but sel- 
dom on her lips; the light she throws around her, is 
a shadowed moonlight lustre, and he who would ex- 
change it for the lurid glare of passion’s unhallowed 
fire, desires woman not as God made her, but as man 
has degraded her.' Such were the sisters when their 
mother died, and it is after the lapse of nearly a year 
that we resume our narrative. 

it was amidst the sublime scenery of North Wales 
that the estate of Landywylln, bequeathed by her 
aunt to Clarence, was situated, and there, accompani- 
ed by an elderly respectable widow of their acquain- 
tance, had the sisters chosen to reside. There was 
much to please the taste of each in this beautiful 
retreat: the adjoining village furnished food for the 
active benevolence of the elder, while the romance 
of the younger was fostered by the magnificent woods, 
the stupendous water-falls and sylvan dells, where 
she so loved to wander alone, communing with her 
own wild fancies. At last this desire for solitude 
and extreme abstraction, increased so much as to 
alarm her ever watchful sister, who fancied that 
Orra would start and colour if suddenly surprised, 
and often reply pettishly if her absorbed reveries 
were broken by aquestion; and her anxiety was con- 
firmed by observing once that she hastily concealed 
in her bosom a letter, over which she was bending in 
impassioned meditation, when her sister entered.— 
These things conspired to render Clarence Sydney 
very uneasy; and one night after she had retired to 
rest, her mind became so distracted by nervous ter- 
ror about her beloved charge, that, springing from 
bed, she flung her dressing robe around her and pass- 
ed hurriedly through the long corridor which separat- 
ed their chambers. Here the sound of music arrested 
her step and added to her alarm,—a few notes so 
low and sweet, that they seemed like the echo of 
angel steps,—now they ceased—then rose again and 
filled the moon-lit air with the incense of melody.— 
Clarence felt strangely awed, but no fear could keep 
her from her duty, and as she opened the door of 
Orra’s room, she beheld her standing in the midst of 
the floor, which was as bright as day with the clear 
moonshine that fell unobstructed through the open 
casement. Orra did not hear the step of Clarence; 
her hands were firmly pressed across her breast-- 
her face was paler than the white moon’s rays, and 
expressive of deep anguish; her eyes were fixed on 
the open basement as for something she wished, yet 
dreaded to behold, and her whole appearance bore 
the air of one, who, just awaked from a frightful 
dream, still struggles with its influence. 

‘¢ Orra, my beloved sister,” said Clarence, sooth- 
ingly, and her voice seemed to break the trance, for 
ze around and a startled ery, she 
flung herself on her sister’s bosom, and exclaimed— 

It is past!—it is over! —you have saved me, Cla- 


rence!—Qh, take me with you—do not leave me 
again—oh, do not leave me, my sister.” 

For some days after, Orra seemed sunk in the deep- 
est dejection, yet she denied that any thing was the 
matter with her, and replied alike io entreaty, re- 
monstrance or persuasion, with haughty and petu- 
lant refusals—ithen another change came over her, 
aud, enveloped in cold reserve, she neither appeared 
to notice or partake in any conversation or amuse- 
ment. Wrapt in herself, nothing had power to in- 
terest her, until Clarence, terrified at the wing 
gloom of her mind, proposed that she should accept 
the invitation of Lady Russel (a valued friend of her 
mother’s, ) to spend some weeks in London, and to 
the surprise of all, Orra eagerly consented. 

About a week after her departure, some half a 
dozen horsemen who appeared to have lost their way 
in the mazes of the adjoining hills, drew rein before 
Landywylln house to admire the fine old building 
and speculate upon the time when the warlike look- 
ing fortress had been erected. The walls were of 
hewn stone, constructed with turret windows or aper- 
tures, for the purpose of reconnoitering or defence; 
the moat which surrounded them was now dry and 
planted with flowering shrubs, while the old port- 
cullis and drawbridge, once so needful in a defence, 
served now but to heighten the ancient grandeur of 
the picture, as a light modern bridge had superseded 
its use. 

** There, Sir George,” cried one of the riders, 
spurring up his horse to his companion, who was 
gazing with extreme eagerness at the building-- 
“there, Sir George, is as fine a castle as any Don 
Quixote could desire to storm, and within its walls 
two beanteous damsels are kept in durance vile.” 

‘** Aye indeed,” said another, *‘ and one fair Ve- 
nus wears the golden castus,”” 

‘*Peush the paltry thought,” laughingly, continued 
the first gay speaker, ‘* would you have Sir George 
who has just received a cargo of specie from Dea 
Man’s Isle--would you have him put the girdle of 
upeney bags into comparison with the zone of beau- 
ty? 

‘¢ Pray,” interrupted the horseman whom they 
had called Sir George-——** pray gentlemen of whom 
do you speak?” 

** Why of the Sisters Sydney to be sure,” replied 
the other, ‘* Furtune ook Beauty, as I call them— 
the one owns this fair estate of hill and dale, wood 
and water, and many a broad acre to boot; the other 
possesses a smaller territory, but it is adorned with 
ever blooming roses, and lit by the warm sun of beau- 
ty-—I mean her face.” 

Sir George Iremayne listened with more attention 
than he usually paid to his volatile companion’s 
rhapsodies, and asked with some earnestness—- 

*¢ Are you sure you are rot mistaken, Mordaunt? 
I had heard that the youngest Miss Sydney was the 
heiress. 

“ Makea mistake! who, I!~-why you forget I was 
born amongst these fastnesses, and have known Cla- 
rence Sydney since she was no higher than the table: 
come ride on and [ will introduce you--l am sorry 
you cannot see the Rose of Wales, for she is bloom- 
ing in London just now.” : 

*¢ Orra is away then,” said Sir George, hastily. 


surprised. 

“© Yes—how could I help it, you named her but 
now; put forward, and let us pay our respects to the 
fair Lady of Landywylln.” 

Sir George Iremayne was about seven and twenty 
years of age—of a most noble and distingue appear- 
ance;—he had been much abroad, and served with 
the army on the Peninsula, and his manners united in 
the most polished degree, the soldier and the scholar. 
That he was a universal favourite with the fair sex, 
could hardly be doubted; indeed, report said he had 
been too much so for the peace of many a lovely bo- 
som:—he was also said to be much addicted to gam- 
ing, and people ene rte that a public expose 
would terminate his fashionable career; when, to 
their great mortification, his uncle suddenly died, 
and left him a large property, under condition of as- 
suming with ithis name. ‘This was speedily done, 
and the gs Col. Wildair was soon transformed into 
the steady, consequential Sir George lremayne—if 
he was still involved, it was not publicly, and many 
a mamma, who would a week ago have looked at him 
as black as night, now cordially invited him to squire 
her Misses to chureh, ball or theatre. That he was 
possessed of an uncommon fascination, or had stu- 
died some infallible way of beleaguering fair ladies’ 
hearts, seems probable, for in the course of a few 
months it was publicly understood that he was en- 
gaged to marry the kind and wealthy Lady of Landy- 
wylln. And so it was, for the first time Clarence 
was sincerely attached, and the union between two 
so well matched in 2ge, rank and fortune, promised 
every happiness. The first cloud which obscured 
her’s, was the refusal of Orra to be present,—** She 
was (she said) most delighted to hear of her sister’s 


union, and that very soon after she would return to 


*¢ You know her name, I see,” replied Mordaunt, | 
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her, never again to leave, but her spirits were still 
too low to bear the wedding gaieties,” and Clarence 
acquiesced, beeause she could not hope to alter her. 

A fortnight had elapsed since her marriage, and 
the full enjoyment of Clarence’s well regulated mind 
was yet unbroken, when she received a letter from 
Orra, announcing her arrival for the following day. 
It was written in great dejection, and unwilling to 
account for it by relating what had happened, Cla- 
rence made no mention of her sister’s coming to her 
husband. The day came, Sir George was out when 
the welcome sounds of carriage wheels fell on the 
expecting ear of Lady Iremayne, and in another mo- 
ment the sisters were clasped in a fond embrace.— 
Orra was thin and pale, but she tried to congratulate 
Clarence cheerfully—the words, however, tailed on 
her lips, and she burst into tears. 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, my dearest sister,” said Cla- 
rence, in much alarm, “for God’s sake tell me what 
it is that preys thus upon your mind; you donot deal 
kindly with me, Orra, to affect this concealment.” 

«¢ Yes—I will tell you, Clarence,” replied the agi- 
tated girl, ‘I will tell you all my folly and weakness, 
you cannot despise me more heartily than I do my- 
self, —When I was so much accustomed to ramble 
these woods alone, I became acquainted—how, I can 
hardly tell you—with one, who, it matters not;—I 
loved him, be he what he may, and we met in the 
deep recesses of the glens, and wandered together 
amidst the foaming cataracts, ‘There was something 
so dear in the mystery of our meetings, that I could 
not tell it even to you; yet, when he talked of love, 
I would have told you, but he forbade it, and urged 
me from day to day to a secrecy, for which my own 
heart painfflly condemned me.” 

She paused in her narrative, to which Clarence 
was listening in breathless terror, then, with a faint 

smile, went on—— 

‘© Do not-look so alarmed, dear Clarence, it end- 
ed as it begun—in mystery. Do you remember the 
night you came to my room: that night I had promised 
to meet him for the last time, clandestinely, and he 


awaited me;--reason, pride and modesty urged me } 


not, but I should have gone, had not you, my better 
angel, prevented me;—he came no more, nor did I 
ever meet him in London, nor hear his name.” . 

‘© What is his name,” interrupted her sister. 

Orra coloured deeply. ‘*Do not ask me that, Cla- 
rence, my humiliation is deep enough without con- 
fessing that. I have little more to tell you, but that, 
in a letter L received some. weeks since, he conjured 
me to remain in London until the fitteenth of this 
month; it is now past, and it is evident that he no 
longer loves me, or dares not publicly claim my pro- 
mise; in either case, it ismy part to forget him—and 
1 will--if can.” 

And you will, my beloved sister,” said Clarence, 
clasping her to her bosom. “ Your condect was that 
of youth and inexperience, and was more than atoned 
by your breaking off so dangerous an intimacy,—you 
will see many who will consider it their proudest 
boon to win and wear your affection.” 

Orra smiled mourntully,—her heart was one that 
loves once and for ever—but she did not say so, and 
the conversation continued until the return of Sir 


Clarence sprung forward to introduce her sister,— 
a cry from Orra made her look round, and she saw 
her fall senseless on the floor. For hours after the 
unhappy girl neither spoke nor moved, nor gave any 
sign of lite, except a laboured breathing, while her 
anxious sister examined every One of her guests in 
wonder which of them might be the hero ot Orra’s 
tale. Each countenance, however, appeared guilt- 
less of any thing but great concern, and she was 
obliged to await in patience for the solution of the 
mystery. When Orra did speak upon the subject, it 
was in a wild and most unsatisfactory manner. She 
imputed her fainting to fatigue, and desired to be 
questioned no farther. 


‘¢But what am I to say to Sir George?” asked 
Clarence. 

“ What you please,” was the cold answer. 

Bat Sir George did not seem once troubled with 
curiosity about it,—he was deeply engaged in specu- 
lations of his own, and allowed his fair lady to ma- 
nage her domestic affairs without any interference; 
—and so things went on, day succeeding day, and 
week to week, nor bringing the least alleviation to 
the gloom under which the young and beautiful Orra 
Sydney was sinking. It was a melancholy sight to 
behold this fair victim to the incurable leprosy of 
the heart, with her bright, wandering eyes, flushed 
cheeks and comprest lips, struggling as it were with 
a powerful foe,—sometimes as in self mockery she 
would laugh and sing with a withering gaiety more 
sad than sorry,—then sink into the most hopeless 


gloom for hours. At last a change seemed to pass | 


over the “spirit of her dream,” and she grew more 
tranquil,—as of ald she loved to be alone, and shun- 
ned the company of others; as a wounded bird flees 
to solitude that it may die. From her affectionate 
and unhappy sister she would fly like a guilty thing, 
and shrink from her caressasif it carried the pesti- 
lence,—then when she beheld the tears which she 
caused to flow, she would fall in agony at her feet, 


She had vainly implored Orra to admit medical as- 
sistance or advice,—and one morning was bending 
as usual her gentle steps in order to renew her solici- 
tations, when the sound of the harp accompanied by 
those sweet tones she had so often loved to hear, ar- 
rested her, and she listened to the words which her 
sister was singing: 


Oh! grant me a boon—a boon I crave, 
The boon I ask is an early grave; 

In a calm and lonely and hallowed spot 
Let my relics be laid and soon forgot;— 
For who would live ina world so cold 
*Till the heart be chill’d in its icy fold! 


When the bright romance of youth be past, 
Then Sorrow’s mantle is round us cast; 
When Hope’s gay dreams are fading away, 
And visions of Joy have lost their ray, 
When the banners of Wo around us wave, 
Is there aught so sweet as an early grave? 


The heart of Clarence died within her, and she 
entered hastily that she might hear no more. ‘The 
head of the singer had fallen on the harp, and her 
long, bright hair swept gracefully over the chords. 
There was a feverish glow of excitement burning in 
her eye, and she drew back rather haughtily when 
she saw Clarence. 

‘¢ Dearest Orra,” said Lady Iremayne, ‘‘I come 
to propose something which I hope will please you.” 
**Tam sorry that you should trouble yourself, 
Lady Iremayne,” was the cold, repulsive reply. 
‘Oh sister, do not speak so unkindly to me: who 
on —_— can love you so dearly, so disinterestedly as 
Ido?” 

‘*[ know it, I believe it, and oh! Clarence, I am 
so well worthy your affection.” She laughed bit- 
terly as she spoke, and glanced hurriedly around. 

Well, well,” said Clarence soothingly, why 
are you so agitated—you are feverish—let me with- 
draw these curtains and minister to you with the 
sweet morning air.” 

She advanced to withdraw the heavy velvet cur- 
tains which hung over the bow window, but Orra 
sprung between her and them with a slight shriek, 
and prevented her. Clarence fancied she heard some 
one leap from the window to the ground, and the 
colour which rushed over the face of Orra corrobo- 
rated the assertion, but she drove the idea from her 
mind, and continued: 

. Should not you like to go abroad, dearest? Sir 
George was saying, this morning, that the soft air of 
France might benefit your health.” 

*¢ Aye, | would well like to change my abode, but 
I must go to the place I choose for myself,—listen 
to me, there must be company—the élect of all na- 
tions; music—graves and curses; light—the burning 
lake of fire; amusement—the worm that dieth not 
preying on my vitals—yes—I will go there,—for 
there is my destined habitation.” 

The wretched girl flung herself on the floor in 
hopeless agony: her long tresses, which had entan- 
gled with the harp strings, drew forth a wailing 
sound. A dark thought crossed the mind of Lady Ire- 
mayne and suffused her face with crimson; she knelt 
by her sister’s side, yet withdrew her hand hastily 
when about to unloose the large shawl which enve- 
loped her—she revolved periods and circnmstances 
in her mind, and seemed relieved by the review. 

** No, no—the time forbids that frightful idea,— 
when she came home, the angels in Heaven were 
not purer, and since then is—three, six, ten, yes, 
ten months. No, no, it cannot be, for this dreadful 
mystery occurred before.”? 

She leaned forward, and softly unloosed the collar 
round Orra’s throat; as she did so a letter fell from 
the bosom of the insensible sufferer. Clarence he- 
sitated, she looked doubtfully at it. ‘Is it justifia- 
ble?” was her thought, “*this perhaps might solve 
the whole—but no—even for her sake I will not prey 
into her secrets.” She put it away, when her eye 
caught the handwriting. A flask of lightning seemed 
to dazzle over-her eyes, and without a moment’s 
pause she opened the letter, and read these words: 

** Allis now arranged, my beloved girl, and no 
more delays can occur. Clarence suspects nothing, 
and [ have provided every accommodation for you, 
in your approaching hour of trial. We shall go on 
board at night, and you will not be missed for hours; 
it will afterwards be easy to invent some excuse for 
.your re-union with us. Bear up but a little longer 
for my sake, dearest girl, and believe that though 
cruel fortune disunited us, I never loved, nor ever 
shall, any being but yourself, 


**Grorce IREMAYNE.” 
Over such agony as rent the bosom of Lady Ire- 
/ mayne when she read this letter, it is wiser to drop 
a veil, for all attempts to deseribe it must but prove 
the weakness of words compared with feelings. She 
threw down the fatal paper, and rushed from the 
room, yet, torn as was her heart, she mastered her- 
self enough to send assistance to the fainting unfor- 
tunate whom she had left insensible on the floor.— 
And who was there to comfort, to console her?— 
Could the wealth she possessed—could the univer- 


and ask her not to curse her. ‘Lo Clarence, this 
malady of a being so dear and so solemnly commit- 


/on whom her love and generosity had been poured 


ted to her, was a source of the deepest anguish;— like summer rain, betrayed where she had garnered 


her husband evidently set it down for insanity, and up her heart, pierced by the staff on which she had 
she herself began shudderingly to believe it,—no ‘leant in the full confidence of affection, where was 
happiness of her own could console her for the loss Clarence to look for hope or merey?— 


of Orra’s,—with unfailing tenderness she bore the | fountain still flowing from which her spirit dran 


- starts and fits of the wayward girl, watching her with | hallowed water—there was one hope which could 
a mo.her’s love, waiting on her in untiring patience. ' never leave nor forsake her—there was one anchor, 


sal love her goodness had inspired pour balm into 
wounds so dreadful? Deceived and wronged by those 


‘* sure and steadfast,” which still held her bark stea- 
dy amidst the raging billows: yes, Clarence Ire- 
mayne had learnt the path of prayer while in pros- 
perity, and the clouds of sorrow could not conceal 
it from her now; she prayed for resignation, for 
strength, for forgiveness and humility—she arose 
strengthened and comforted; and now she endea- 
voured to arrange her ideas for her future conduct; 
her heart swelled equally with anguish and indigna- 
tion when she thought on Sir George, but she felt 
for Orra nothing but pity. Poor deluded victim, she 
thought, passion and false pride have ruined thee— 
already hast thou dearly earned the awful wages of 
sin; L will not forsake thee—never!—so may God 
help me! 

lt was a great relief that Sir George Iremayne was 
out, and not expected to return till night, and Cla- 
rence resolved before that to quit home and take her 
hapless sister away for ever from her false destroyer. 
She had a faithful and attached servant, and her she 
was compelled in some measure to trust; so she rang 
for her, and having learnt that Orra on her recovery 
had expressed a wish to sleep, she arranged to leave 
home as if for a visit, when the evening drew on, 
and proposed to go directly abroad until her sister 
should be restored to health and peace. 

She knew that her conduct would expose her to the 
animadversions of the world, and she regretted it; 
but this wasa duty so sacred, that she sacrificed all 
selfish considerations to its accomplishment. Dis- 


preparations, and packed clothes for Orra and herself, 
and put her money and valuables together in small 
compass. Amongst them, was a miniature of her 
husband, encircled with diamonds, and the tears burst 
once more in agony from her eyes, as she contem- 
plated it. She was of a quiet but feeling temper, and 
her heart had deeply loved him: nor could she tear 
away the visions of happiness which she had indulged, 
without the bitterness of death; but the agony passed, 
and these were the last tears shed for herself, by the 
generous, high-minded Clarence Iremayne. The 
next task was to write to him, and this she did with 
dignity and forbearance—she neither cursed nor up- 
braided him, but she said they were eternally sepa- 
rated, and she prayed, for his own sake, that he might 
turn from his sin, and seek for mercy where it might 
be found. And now her affairs were settled, and she 
dressed herself plainly, and slowly proceeded to Or- 
ra’s chamber; from the first she had determined not 
to let the peer girl know that she was aware of the 
extent of her guilt,—** [ will seem to believe,” she 
thought, ‘‘that she is privately married—I will soothe 
and attend her; while God gives me life, she shall 
never want a friend, nor her”— She could not say 
the last word, a cold shudder ran through her veins, 
and she hastily tried the door. It was fastened, and 
Clarence knocked several times without any answer; 
then she called, but there was no answer. In much 
alarm, she summoned her maid, and as a balcony 
communicated with several of the sleeping apart- 
ments, she entered one, and, opening the window, 
passed round to Orra’s. ‘There the window was open, 
and the chamber empty; the height from the ground 
was slight, and there were footsteps on the flower 
beds beneath; it was evident that she had suspected 
Clarence’s discovery, and maddened by shame and 
remorse, made her escape by jumping from the bal- 
cony. ‘They searched the garden with indefatigable 
perseverance, but found no trace of the unhappy wan- 
derer. 


And now the anguish of Lady Iremayne was great 
indeed; she concluded that Sir George and her sister 
had abseonded together, and she wept bitterly, not 
for herself, but forthem. ‘I would have saved her 
from this public obloquy,” was all her thought, “but 
now every finger will be pointed in scorn at the once 
beloved Rose of Wales,—Oh! God, pity and forgive 
her.” The night passed in great agony; it will, I 
think, be universally allowed, that suspense exceeds, 
in torture, the worst confirmation; and taken first by 
one idea and then another, poor Lady Iremayne passed 
that miserable night. Morning came at last, and her 
attached domestic besonght her to try and sleep.— 
Clarence consented to lie down, and she was extend- 
ed on the sofa, when the hall bell was violently rung, 
and many confused voices were heard below. She 
started up and ran down; there were several rough 
looking men in the hall, who were talking eagerly to 
the servants, but stopped when they saw her. Cla- 
rence desired the servants to go below, and bade the 
men follow her into the parlour, when, with diffi- 
culty, she commanded herself to ask their business: 

** Why, as to that,” said one of them, ‘it ain’t a 
pleasant job, no how,—but business must be done.” 

‘* Undoubtedly,” said she, repressing her terror, 
what is it?” 

“ Why, your sister”— 

** Almighty God!” screamed Clarence, ‘* what!” 


matter a’ter all? but, child murder comes hard.” 
The unhappy Lady heard no more, her senses 


tinued in happy unconsciousness. When she reco- 
vered, she heard that Orra had been found by day- 
light, concealed in an ancient cave, in such a situation 
as left no doubt of her shame and guilt. She had 
been conveyed to the county jail, and a letter in her 
bosom, bearing her name, she was soon recognised 
as the sister of the Lady of Landywylln—the once 
blooming and happy Orra Sydney. Clarence heard 


one Wis ong them through in silence, and then rose calmly, and 


said: 


** You will take me to her, if you please; I will go 
at once.” 


missing her maid, therefore, she steadily began her , 


** Don’t flustrate yourself, it may’nt be a hanging 8 


reeled beneath the blow, and for some time she con- J 


=" 


*© What! to the prison?” demanded the man, 
Yes.” 
Extended On a pallias of straw, in a damp, unfur- 
nished, dirty room, racked by pain and maddened by 
despair, lay the young and lovely Orra Sydney; but 
long she laid not alone, for that friend whom neither 
unkindoess, injury nor guilt could divide from her 
side, was with her, soothing her misery and minis- 
tering uoto her pain. Clarence had written at once 
to her own medical attendant, and also to her re- 
spectable lawyer, and these were the only beings 
she would see. She neither wanted to be wondered 
at, pitied nor extolled; but remained with unvarying 
love, though with a breaking heart, constant at the 
bedside of the delirious sufferer. The letter found 
in Orra’s bosom, bearing the name of George Ire- 
mayne, and the ravings of the unconscious girl, spread 
the truth like wildfire through the country; and the 
absence of Sir George, who was proved to have gone 
abroad, corroborated the fearful story. Some offer- 
ed their services; hundreds proffered their pity;— 
Clarence desired neither; she had lost all thought of 
self in the danger of her ill-fated sister; and whether 
it pleased God to take her now from her misery, or 
restore her to suffer tenfold, she was unalterably 
bound to her in joy or in torment, in glory or shame. 
Oh! woman’s love; how perfect—how inscrutable a 
thing it is; like the ivy it clings but the more fondly, 
when the object it embraces lays lowly and ruined, 
Time passed on, and against the prayers and hopes 
of all, the unhappy criminal recovered. She would 
say little to any one, and at first the presence of 
her sister seemed to oppress her, but the gentleness 
of love overeame even her stubbornness, and the 
tears she would shed on Clarence’s bosom, saved 
her heart from bursting. On one subject they never 
spoke, and that was, the base destroyer of both;— 
but Clarence had heard enough in Orra’s wild rav- 
ings to prove his villany of the darkest dye, and par- 
tially to excuse her wretched sister. ‘* Yes,’-—so 
she would muse to herself, through many a drea 
hour of night; ‘*yes—to spare me at first, she would 
not say it was the same who had wooedeher heart,— 
and he—oh God!—the protection of his own roof 
could not save her from his vileness,—poor, poor 
Orra!—bitterly has thine imprudence been expiated, 
fair flower of the merning, too early withered.” . 
At last the order came for her removal to the As- 
size town, where her trial was to take place, and 
where the circuit judges were daily expected. She 
neither complained nor seemed to fear; she main- 
tained one unvaried, proud, cold composure, that 
threw sympathy and curiosity alike at a distance.— 


take the chance of the law’s quibbles, she steadily 
refused, and Clarence approved her determination. 
The day of trial came, and when the prisoner was 
produced, dressed: in the deepest mourning, a uni- 
versal murmur past around at her exceeding beauty. 
She was accompanied by her sister, who, though not 
allowed to stand with her at the bar, was close at 
hand, and never lifted her eyes from the face of her 
dear and unhappy relative. All the eruel particu- 
lars were spared being detailed, for when the charge 
was made, the prisoner’s counsel pleaded ‘* guilty” 
to the fact, though committed in a state of mental de- 
rangement. But this could not be proved: the com- 
posure with which she had dismissed the servant 
under the pretence of sleeping, the art with which 
she had left the house unobserved, the extreme se- 
clusion of the retreat which she had chosen, all spoke 
collection and sanity; and without retiring from their 
seats, the jury gave their verdict to the foreman, 
who, in turn, delivered it to the judge. He was an 
old man, who perhaps had grown up daughters of 
his own, and the tears fell from his eyes like rain as 
he slowly drew the fatal black cap over his brow and 
delivered the verdict of ** Guilty” and the sen- 
tence of ** Death.” Clarence stretched out her arms 
to Orra as if she could shield her from the dreadful 


ae and Orra struggled to pass the bar and fly to 
er. 


** It is over,” she said violently, ‘* itis all over 
now—let us together, for we are sisters.” 


There was not a dry eye in court that day when 
the unhappy sisters were clasped again in each 
other’s arm;—the heroic magnanimity of the elder 
seemed more than earthly, aud people framed exeu- 
ses for the younger, when they loeked upon her an- 
gel faee. . In consequence of her youth, she was 
strongly recommended to mercy, and the venerable 
judge promised that the appeal should be forwarded. 

During the dreadful hours that followed, amidst 
the horrid gloom of a condemned cell, was the noble 
hearted Clarence her sister’s unfailing support; sup- 
pressing ber own anguish, she strove to soothe and 
cheer the wretched Orra: she attempted to lead her 
thoughts past the awful scene of closing time, tothe 
lorious eternity beyond it; she bid her think on Him 
who passed through the gloomy portals of the grave to 
take away its sting and rob it of its victory—and con- 
jured her to seek from Him the strength to follow 
His most holy footsteps. - 


** Why should you despond?” she would say to 
her, ‘* you have, my beloved sister, been wandering 
in a foreign land, but you are come to yourself— 
arise, therefore, and return to your Father, and he 
will receive you with open arms,” 


**I donot fear to die,” would she reply—I long 
to leave this cruel world, and be at rest in the quiet 
grave; but to die a shameful death—the death of a 
common felon!” 


*€Oh! my sister! pride was not made for man; 
fear not, for what can man do unto you, but slay the 


When urged by her counsel to defend her cause and 
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body? Oh! fear Him, who, after death, can destroy 


We copy the following from an article on the 


our soul.” | German Criminal Trials in the Foreign Quarterly 


All through the dreary night did Clarence combat 
the still strong pride of Orra,—often it seemed a8 
the poor girl would have spoken of her destroyer, for 
a glance of passionate feeling would flash for a mo- 
ment, but fade away into deep gloom; her heart 
seemed, alas! more chained to earthly things than 
jifted beyond its confines, and Lady Iremayne’s 
tle labour of love was all in vain. But Scripture 
saith that the prayers of the righteous avail much, and 
perhaps it was granted to the sister 8 fervent peti- 
tions, that a reprieve arrived for Orra’s life: in con- 
sideration of her youth, &c. her sentence was changed 
into transportation for life, and fervently did Clarence 
bless God that the unrepentant spirit had not been yet 
called to its dread account. And now my tale draws 
to a close: trom the moment she heard the sentence, 
the exalted lady resolved not to forsake her sister, 
and she now busied herself in concluding all her af- 
fairs before she bid for ever adieu to her native land. 
To her husband she wrote again through his banker’s 
hands, freely offering him her forgiveness, and pray- 
ing for his peace: of her property, excepta moderate 
annuity to be paid half yearly for herself abroad, she 
disposed and willed it to build a small establishment 
for the benefit of such unhappy beings, as having sin- 
ned and repented of their sins, are unable to repass 
the iron boundary of virtue and honest industry.— 
The judge, who had deeply interested himself for the 
sisters, procured leave for Clarence to accompany 
the convict; and also by his influence to have them 
transported in a vessel which partly carried cargo, 
and wasnot therefore so overthronged as usual. He 
also gave her letters to respectable people there, and 
recommended them esnecially to the care of the cap- 
tain, thus proving how virtue will pierce through 
the mists of misfortune and shame. And so the sis- 
ters bade farewell to their native land—Clarence with 
a softened melancholy, and Orra in gloomy despair. 
Once launched upon the mighty ocean, and separated 
as it were, from the world and its interests, Lady 
Iremayne hoped that the mind of Orra might recover 
its tone. Nor was her hope disappointed: divided 
from objects that constantly recalled the past, and 
parted from those who galled her with their coarse 
curiosity, surrounded by the glorious works of God, 
the exceeding pride of her temper gave way, and she 
would speak to her sister of her temptations, her suf- 
ferings, and agony, and despair; she would now lis- 
ten eagerly to the consolations which once she de- 
spised; and wakening, as from a long sleep, beheld 
how insufficient is man to stand in his own pride, and 
repented of her sin. Who shall attempt to describe 
the blessed satisfaction of Clarence at the change she 
beheld daily working? All she had done was over- 
paid, and she rejoiced the more, for it was evident to 
every eye, that the beautiful young convict would 
never see the land of her exile. Sorrow was doing 
its work slowly but surely; the fearful convulsions 
of her mind had undermined her tender frame; she 
grew weaker and weaker, until resigned and penitent, 
she fell asleep for ever in the arms of her faithful 
and unchanging friend. Nor did Clarence mourn 
her loss with more than a few natural tears: she com- 
mitted her to her God in trembling hope, and re- 
joiced that she was saved from the dreary doom which 
awaited her on earth. So she died in the spring of 
her youth, and was committed to the great deep in 
her loveliness; her course through life had been like 
a meteor glancing through the heavens, as bright, as 
transient too. 


It was the third day after her death, that the Cap- 
tain of the vessel called Clarence to the side of the 
deck, and giving her a glass, bade her look at a dis- 
tant ship, and tell him what flag she carried. 

‘© T see crimson and white stripes,” said Clarence, 
*Sand a blue field spangled with stars.” 

‘* Yes,” replied the friendly sailor, ‘* yes, it is the 
bunting of America—the ensign of liberty and inde- 
pendence: that vessel will near us soon, and L advise 
you, my dear lady, te go aboard her.” 

«*{ do not like America,” replied she doubtfally. 

‘¢ Because you do not know it, madam,” answered 
he; ‘*it is unhappily too much the case in England 
for people to be prejudiced against America, aud for 
no other reason, but because a free and mighty na- 
tion would not bend their necks tooppression. Be- 
lieve me, America isa country blest amongst na- 
tions: her soil is fertile—her laws are unequalled— 
her people are brave and kind—every year beholds 
her advancing in cultivation and science, with giant 
strides, and our children’s children will see her the 
queen of the world.” 


**Have you then been there?” asked Lady Ire- 
mayne. 


“T have, madam,—to that country I went an out- 
cast, unknown individual,—I was hungry and they 
fed me,—I was a stranger, and they gave me a home 
and employment,—I was an alien, yet they aided and 
encouraged me not the less;—while I have breath, I 
will speak with sincerest gratitude of the kindness I 
received on Columbia’s ground.” 

Clarence was not prejudiced, she was only misled; 
and she now acceded joyfully to the Captain’s propo- 
sal. The ship neared, and Clarence Sydney (for 
she resumed her name) was welcomed on board the 
Philadelphia vessel, and kindly and safely brought 
to the neatest and cleanest city in the world. Then 
for the remainder of her life she lived in active be- 
nevolence; and if she never knew violent happiness 
again, yet surrounded by kind friends and blest with 


an approving conscience, she peacefully passed her 


Review. 
THE UNKNOWN MURDERER, 


OR THE POLICE AT FAULT. 


The event to which we allude took place in 1817, 
in the town of M@——. In that place resided a gold- 
smith named Christopher Ruprecht, aged upwards 
of sixty; rich, illiterate, quarrelsome, covetous; rude 
in speech, vulgar in his habits, whose chief indul- 
gence consisted in frequenting low ale houses and 
mingling in such haunts with the most disreputable 
of the lower classes. His selfishness and his repul- 
sive manners had alienated from him all his relations, 
with the exception of a sister, and a daughter who 
was married in the town, and who still continued, as 
much from interest perhaps, as affection, notwith- 
standing his peculiarities of temper, to visit him re- 
gularly. 

Ruprecht had for some time past selected, as the 
favourite inn in which he chose to take his ease, a 
small ale house at the end of a dark winding lane, 
which, from its gloomy situation, bore the appropri- 
ate title of hell. About half past eight o’clock, on 
the evening of the seventh of February, 1817, he re- 
paired thither according to custom, took his seat 
among the circle which generally assembled round 
the inn fire on the first floor, and in his usual petu- 
lant and ill-tempered style, joined in the conversa- 
tion, which was prolonged till past 10 o’clock, when 
Ruprecht despatched the landlord to the ground 
floor for a further supply of beer. As the landlord 
was reascending the stairs, a voice from the passage 
below was heard inquiring if Ruprecht was above; 
and on the landlord answering (without turning his 
head) that he was, he was requested by the person 
below to desire him to come down. No sooner was 
the message delivered to Ruprecht, than he rose and 
hastily lett the room. A minute had hardly elapsed 
when the company heard distinctly from the passage 
below, loud groais, followed by a sound as ofa heavy 
body falling inthe passage. All hurried down stairs 
to the number of eleven. Ruprecht was found lying 
near the house door still alive, but covered with blood 
flowing from a large wound on his head; his leather 
cap at a little distance, which had been cut through 
by the blow. The ofily sounds which he uttered, 
when lifted up, were ** The villain,—the villain with 
the axe.” And once afterwards, ‘* My daughter, 
my daughter.” She was immediately sent for; but 
his mind apparently wandered, and he did not recog- 
nise her. 

No trace of the assassin appeared in the neighbor- 
hood—no weapon was found in the passage near the 
door. ‘The wound, when examined, was found to 
be one inflicted with a sharp instrument—about four 
inches in length, extending along the top of the head, 
but sinking towards the back, upon the left side of 
the skull, and deeper at the bottom than the top.— 


pretty clear; first from the circumstance that a lamp 
always burned there; secondly, that to have inflicted 
such a wound, the blow must have fallen with great 
force from behind and from above, while the low- 
ness of the roof, which any one might touch with 
his hand, would have rendered it impossible for the 
murderer, in such a position, to have raised his arm 
so as to have directed his weapon with any force 
against his victim. From the position too, in which 
Ruprecht was found, immediately behind the house 
door, which was open, the probability was, that the 
fatal blow had been given without the door and that 
Ruprecht, after receiving it, had been able to stag- 
ger back into the passage. ‘he house, already men- 
tioned, stood at the extreme corner of an obscure 
lane, to which there was no access from the other 
side. Two steps led to the door in front, and on the 
lett side of the steps was a stone seat, about two feet 
in height, aud standing on these steps, apparently, 
the murderer had awaited him, and when the gold- 
smith came to the steps in front of the door directed 
his blow at him from this ** bad eminence” behind. 

With what weapon the blow had been inflicted 
was not clear. ‘The unconnected expressions of Ru- 
precht seemed to point at an axe as the instrument; 
but the opinion of the medical inspectors rather was, 
that the blow had been given by a heavy sabre, and 
‘by an experienced hand. 

In the mean time, al! that could be done further was 
to wait, in hopes that the wounded man would so far 
recover his senses as to be able to throw some light 
upon this atrocious deed. On the evening of the 
following day he appeared sufficiently in his senses 
to warrant the judge incommencing his examination. 
The wounded man’s answers were given in mono- 
syllables. He was asked—‘*Who struck you?” 
“Schmidt.” ‘*What is this Schmidt—where does he 
reside?” ‘In the Most,” (the name of a street in 
the town, also called the Walch.) ‘*With what did 
he strike you?” ‘‘A hatchet.” **How did you know 
him?” “By his voice.” ‘*Was he indebted to you?” 
He shook his head.—‘**What was his motive?” 
**Quarrel.” From the state of exhaustion in which 
he appeared to be, the judge did not interrogate him 
further at the time as to the nature of the quarrel. 
To the first and second interrogatories, which were 
repeated, he again distinctly answered—‘Schmidt, — 
wood cutter.”” And he gave the same answer to sim- 
ilar questions put to him afterwards, in the presence 
ad the officials, by his daughter, sister, and son-in- 

aw. 

Who, then, was Schmidt, whom the dying man 
had denounced as his murderer?—Schmidt is as com- 


days, until called home by her God to be made per- 
fectin Heaven. 


mon a name in Germany as Smith in England; and ac- 
cordingly it turned out that there were three Schmidts 


That it had not been given in the passage seemed | 


in the town, all wood cutters. One of them, Abraham 
Christopher Schmidt resided in the Hohen Pflaster; 
the other two, who were brothers, lived in the street 
called the Most, or the Walch, to which the wound- 
ed man appeared to have alluded. With regard to 
the first, it was ascertained he laboured under the 
charge of having been in early youth connected with 
a gang of thieves, and having been imprisoned in 
consequence;—the second, who went by the name of 
Great Schmidt, had been an old acquaintance of 
Ruprecht’s, but had ceased to be so in consequence 
of having given evidence against him in an action of 
damages—the third, who was distinguished from his 
brother by the name of Little Schmidt, was also an 
acquaintance of Ruprecht’s, but one with whom he 
had never appeared to be on good terms. 

Beiore proceeding to the arrest of any of the in- 
dividuals, Ruprecht, who had in the mean time un- 
dergone the operation of trepanning, was again ex- 
amined. When asked in addition to the former 
questions, to which he gave the same answers,— 
which of the Schmidts he meant, the Great or the 
Little, he made some attempt to speak, but failed. 
When asked again whether he resided on the Most 
—he was silent. Was it upon the Hohen Pflaster? 
He answered with difficulty, but distinctly, ** Yes;” 
and then relapsed into insensibility. 

As he thus wavered between the inhabitants of the 
Most, and that of the Hohen Pflaster, it was @ident 
that all the three Schmidts must be taken into custo- 
dy. ‘They were accordingly apprehended, with the 
view of being confronted with the wounded man, and 
the murderer, if possible, identified by him. When 
they were brought into his room Ruprecht was sen- 
sible, but unable to lift up his eyes, so that the main 
object of the interview was baffled. There were diffe- 
rences, however, in the behaviour of these individuals, 
which, while they tended to avert suspicion from two 
of them, directed it with increasing torce against the 
third. ‘The two brothers appeared perfectly com- 
posed;—they spoke to Ruprecht, called him by 
name, and expressed their sympathy for his situation. 
Not so the Schmidt of the Hohen Plaster. He seem- 
ed agitated and restless;—when asked if he knew the 
person in bed, he first said he did not,—then that it 
was Ruprecht, and that he knew him well; first, that 
he remained with his mother-in-law, on the eve- 
ning of the murder, till eleven; then that he had left 
his house at nine, and gone instantly to bed. He 
protested his innocence and ignorance of the whole 
matter, and appealed to the testimony of his mother- 
in-law, his wife, and his neighbors. His evident 
agitation and his contradictions, which he did not 
make any further attempt to reconcile, appeared to 
the judge sufficient grounds for subjecting him to 
the provisional arrest, and on the 10th of February 
he was committed to prison. 

On the following day all hope of eliciting further 
information from Ruprecht was put an end to by his 
death. After the interview already mentioned he 
never recovered his senses. 


Subsequent investigations tended to increase the 
suspicions against Christopher Schmidt which his be- 
haviour on the first occasion had awakened. On 
inspecting his house, the handle of his axe, near the 
tlade, was found to be streaked with red spots, re- 
sembling blood. ‘The truth of the report us to his 


deny; though he alleged that he had been merely 
made the innocent instrument of conveying the sto- 
len property into town. His inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions on the first summary examination were 
still more startling and irreconcilable than those in- 
to which he had run when confronted with Ruprecht. 
When asked to explain how he knew the wounded 
man to be Ruprecht, siuce he had never seen him 
betore,—he gave no other explanation except that he 
had heard betore of the accident which had befallen 
him,as it was the general theme of conversation at the 
Boar, (a litde ale-house in which hé stated he had 


where he had been on Friday night, he first answered 
that he hal been along with his wife and child in the 
house of his mother-in-law, where they had been 


pense of light at home, till 9 o’clock, when he had 
taken his child home and gone to bed, where he had 
remained till next morning at seven; that his wife 
had not returned till ten, having had to work a little 


his care. “ But,” said the judge, “yesterday you 
did not return ull eleven o’clock.” ‘* Yes, at eleven 
returned with my wife.” few minutes ago 
yor said that you returned at nine, and that your wite 
remained behind you; how do you explain this?”?— 
** Ny neighbours wili testify ] returned at nine. My 
wife remained for a short ume behind te—slie re- 
turned after ten, when | was asleep;—she must have 


key of the street dvor, you said a little while ago, 
was in your mother’s possession in the house; how 
could your wife, who was at your mother’s, have used 
it to have obtained admission?” **She had the key 
with her. I said my wite returned along with me at 


then took the house key off the table, and returned 


night.” ‘*Just now you said tea.” ‘I was asleep, 
it may have been ten.” 


These irreconcilable contradictions as to the hour 
in which he himself had returned, which he some- 
times stated to be nine, sometimes eleven—as to his 
returning alone or in company with his wife, as to 
the hour at which she had returned and the mode by 


prisonment; his conduct when confronted with Ru- 
precht; and during his examinations his downcast 
and suspicious look, his anxiety to avoid any length- 
ened explanations; thesred spots upon his axe; the 
dying expression of Ruprecht as to the name and re- 
sidence of his murderer; all these, taken together, 
formed a most suspicious combination of circum- 
Stances against Schmidt. 

On the other hand, the very grossness of these con- 
tradictions seem to lead to the inference that they 
must have proceeded rather from want of memory, 
of intellect, or self-possession, than from a desire to 
pervert the trath. It was unlikely that any one but 
a person whose intellectual faculties were weakened 
or disordered either by natural deficiency or tempo- 
rary anxiety and fear, or both, should. in the course 
of halfan hour, vary his accounts of the time at which 
he returned home, from nine to eleven, from eleven 
to nine; or at one moment represent himself as re- 
turning alone, the next in company with his wife.— 
The report of his relations and neighbours proved 
that such was the character of Schmidt; that his dul- 
ness of intellect almost amounted to idiocy, and that 
his serious, quiet, sheepish manner, had procured 
him the nickname of ‘* Hammela,” or the sheep. It 
was not difficult, then, to believe that a man who, ac- 
cording to these accounts, never was able under any 
circumstances to express himself clearly, or almost 
intelligibly, when suddenly apprehended, confronted 
with a dying man, imprisoned, and examined, called 
upon to explain contradictions, should at once lose 
the little remnant of composure or intellect that re- 
mained to him, and answer without understanding 
the questions put to him, or the answers which he 
gave. For instance, his answer to the question how 
he recognized Ruprecht, whom he had never seen, 
illogical as it was, is intelligible enough when the 
character of the respondent is kept in view. All he 
meant to say probably was, thaf he knew that the 
person before him was Ruprecht, because he had 
heard before of the assassination, and that the wound- 
ed man was lying in the house where he had been 
brought to be confronted with him. As to the time 
and manner of his return, too, a confusion might not 
unnaturally arise in the mind of one so simple, be- 
tween the hour at which he had himself returned, 
and that when his wife had last returned from her 
mother’s house; and although even then contradic- 
tions existed, many of the circumstances which at 
first sight appeared inconsistent in his narrative, 
might be explained by supposing:the state of the case 
to have been this:—that he and his wife had left her 
mother’s together at nine, with the child, and gone 
home; that after her husband and the child were in 
hed, his wife had, as he stated, returned to her mo- 
ther’s to finish her work; and had finally returned 
home between ten and eleven o’clock. 


This was in fact substantially proved by the inves- 
tigation thatfollowed, His mother-in-law, Barbara 
Lang, stated that the husband and wife were accns- 
tomed to pass the evening in her house to save fire 
and light; that they had left the house about half 
past nine, accompanied by the child; that her daugh- 
ter had afterwards returned, and remained with her 
for about an hour and a ‘alf, when she went home. 


been the day alter the event.) ‘lo the question 


aceustomed to work in the evenings to avoid the ex- 


longer with her mother, and entrusted the child to 


Cunegunda, the wife of the accused, though she re- 


g blo ( | presented the hour at waich they left ber mother’s 
former imprisonment for theft he did not attempt to | 


house as earlier than that which her mother had in- 
dicated, agreed with her in other particulars. Sne 
had accompanied ber husband and child home, bad 
seen them in bed, and then taking with her the only 
light they had in the house, had gone back to her 
mother’s. On her return after ten, she had been let 
in by the woman of the house, had found her hus- 
band asleep, and neither of them had left the house 
afterwards till morning—Barbara Kraus, the land- 
lady, had seen Schmidt return home on Friday eve- 
ning, accompanied by his wife, who bore a light, 
and carrying a child on his arm, as she thought, be- 
tween eight and nine o’clock; she had opened the 
house door to them, and Schmidt as he walk«d up 
to his room, had good humouredly wished ber yood 
night. She at first stated that she had not ogain 
opened the house door to his wife that nigh; but 
upon the question being reiterated, she admitte:i that 
she might have done so without recollecting, her at- 
tention being at the same time very much occupied 
with other matters. 


Though there was some discrepancy between these 
witnesses &s to the time, that was easily accounted 
for without any suspicion of falsehood in the case of 
persons who had no clock or watch in the house to 
refer to, and particularly in a long and dark night in 
February. The only question was which had made 


the nearest approach to the truth—a question of con- 
siderable importance in reference to the possibility 
of the guilt of the accused. ‘i'aking a medium be- 


nine o’clock, assisted me to put the child to bed, | 


to her mother’s. She came back at eleven o'clock at | 


whieh she had obtained admittance; his previous im- 


: : , ave} tween the different periods, and supposing Schmidt 
come in by using the key of the street door.” * The, I ’ 4 tre - 


to have reached his house accompanied by his wife 
about a quarter past nine, and to have been found in 
bed on her return about half past ten, the interven- 
ing period of an hour and a quarter was the whole 
time daring which it was possible the crime would 
have been committed. The blow had been given by 
all accounts at a quarter past ten; the ale-house where 
it took place, was at the distance of about a mile and 
a quarter from Schmiut’s house, aud the path of a 
murderer going to or stealing hore from the scene 
of his crime is seldom the most direct onc. Sa 

posing, however, that there was time enoug! to have 
reached the spot, completed the erime, and returned, 
which was barely possible, was it likely that a mure 
der so cool and treacherous would be perpetrated by 
one who had been laboriously toiling for the support 
of his family the whole evening by his mother-in- 
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law’s fire—who had 


ceably returned home and 
gone to bed with his 


ild—that a being so slow and 
sluggish in his intellect, so incapable of acting with 
decision in the ordinary affairs of life, should all at 
once, as if the scheme had long been matured, seize 
the instant when his wife had lett the house, to spring 
up, hurry to a distance, lie in wait for and deliber- 
ately murder a fellow being, and then be found quiet- 
ly asleep at home in the course of a quarter of an 
hour after the crime was perpetrated? That, if the 
testimony of his wife was to be believed,—and there 
existed rans no reason to doubt its truth—was, 
to say the least, in the highest degree improbable. 

But the red spots upon the handle of his axe!— 
How were these to be accounted for? The accused. 
answered that if such spots existed, of which he 
knew nothing, they must have proceeded by a swell- 
ing in the hand, produced by heat, which had burst 
the day before. But the swelling, it was answered, 
is upon the right hand; the stains are on the upper 
part of the handle near the blade, which is held in 
the left hand; if the stains had been oceasioned by 
blood flowing from the swelling on the right, they 
must have been on a different part of the handle en- 
tirely near the bottom. The accused replied thathe 
was what is generally termed left-handed, and that 
hewing contrary to the usual praetice, he held the 
lower part of the handle in his left hand, and the up- 
per in bis right hand; a statement which was corro- 
borated by his mother, and others who were acquaint- 
ed with him. Further, the medical officer of the 
court, on examining the stains expressed his doubts 
whether they were really stains from blood at all, 
since they appeared to rub out more easily than they 
would have done if they had proceeded from such a 
cause. On this ground of suspicion therefore, it was 
_ evident nothing could now be rested. . 

The examination of the axe showed farther that it 
could not be the weapon with which the wounds had 
been inflicted. ‘The wound caused by the blow of 
an axe striking down, and not drawn along like a sa- 
bre cut, was not likely to be longer than the edge of 
the blade itself. But here the length of the edge was 
only three and one third inches, the length of the 
wound four inches, while the cut in the leather cap 
which had been divided, was four and one third 
inches in length. The form of the wound in the 
head, too, which at both ends came gently to a point, 
seemed irreconcilable, with the broad and equally 
defined incision all along, like to be made with the 
blade of an axe. 

Even the slender support afforded to the accusa- 
tion by the charge of a previous imprisonment for 
theft was nextremoved. The prisoner’s vindication 
of himself was tound to be substantially correct;— 
while his good character for sobriety, industry, simn- 
plicity, and good nature for years past, was establish- 
ed by a mass of evidence. : 

Thus one by one, the grounds of suSpicion which 
had at first appeared to be assunsing so firm and com- 
pact a form, crumbled away, and though Christo- 
pher Schmidt was not yet finally liberated, it was 
evident that as matters stood his speedy acquittal 
from the charge was certain, But as the cloud of 
suspicion passed off from Christopher, it gathered 
for a moment round the heads of his namesakes, the 
Great and the Little Schmidt, inhabitants of the 
Walch street. 

Both of these individuals, as already mentioned, 
had been acquainted with Ruprecht, and so far at 
least as occasionally earousing together went, had 
been for a long time among his boon companions. 


Their intimacy, however, for it never seemed to have | 


amounted to friendship, had been suddenly put an 
end to in consequence of a quarrel, in which Ru- 
precht got involved with the surveyors of his dis- 
trict, Friedmann and Gotz, in the course of which 
the goldsmith, having publicly made some unfound- 
ed and abusive charges against these official persons, 
was convicted upon the evidence of his former ac- 
quaintances, the Schmidts, and sentenced to a short 
imprisonment on bread and water. Ruprecht had re- 
taliated by an action of damage against Gotz and 
Friedman, which was still in dependance at the time 
of his death. Was it possible, then, that those per- 
sons had made use of the Schmidts, who had pre- 
viously given them the benefit of their testimony 
against Raprecht, as instruments of their revenge 
ainst their pertinacious opponent. Possible cer- 
tainly—but in the highest degree improbable, for the 
surveyors appeared throughout the whole proceed- 
ings with Ruprecht to have acted with the greatest 
discretion and forbearance; and their general charac- 
ter was that of men utterly incapable of any act so 
atrocious, particularly from a motive so inadequate. 
Not less satisfactory was the report as to the charac- 
ter of the supposed actors, the Schmidts, who were 
remarkable in their neighbourhood for their industri- 
ous and honest conduet, while the proof as to their 
not having committed the crime was finally placed 
beyond a doubt by the evidence of several witnesses, 
who spoke to the fact of their having returned home 
early on the night of the murder, and not having left 
the house till the next morning. 


Two other circumstances at this time occurred, as 
if to show the endlessness of this search after 


Schmidts: the one, that two other Schmidts were dis- 
covered, not indeed living in the town, but in the 
suburbs, and one of them the woodman generally 
employed by Bieringer, Ruprecht’s son-in-law; but 
against neither of these was any trace of suspicion 
found. The other circumstance was, that it was 
now ascertained that Ruprecht had not only varied 
in-his accounts as to the residence of his supposed 
assassip, but that in some of his conversations with 


his relatives, when asked if he knew who had injured 
him, he had answered in the negative. Perhaps then 
the whole was a mere vision growing out of the con- 
fusion of his mind at the time, and his mixing up the 
idea of a woodman’s axe, which he naturally enough 
imagined had been the instrument of his death, with 
the recollection of the two woodmen, the Schmidts, 
who had played so conspicuous a part in the proceed- 
ings, at the instance of the surveyors. 

After suspicion had been removed from Christo- 
pher, and the great and little Schmidts, his son-in- 
law and three soldiers were examined,—but at last 
‘Justice was obliged to give up the pursuit; nor has 
any light been since thrown upon this strange story. 
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The trip to Baltimore since the rail-road has gone 
into operation, is described as most delightful. It | 
was pleasant enough before, and few strangers can 
visit. the monumental city without being pleased with 
it. After Philadelphia, it is, perhaps, the most de- 
lightful metropolis in the Union. 


We perceive that the American Fire King has 
followed Mons. Chabert to Baltimore, where he con- 
tinues to wage war upon and rival him. The Ame- 
rican, it seems, has improved since his visit to this 
city; for in his advertisement, as published in the 
Patriot, we observe this paragraph:—* Mr. Hough- 
ton will conclude with several experiments on ani- 
mals with Prussic Acid, either depriving the animal 
of its life, or resuscitating it, as the audience may de- 
sire, explaining each experiment as performed.— 
He will also explain the means by which the most 
deadly poisons may be swallowed without injury.” 


The New York Commercial, adverting to the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, says: 


We observe in the Savannah Georgian, that Go- 
vernor Lumpkin has taken the preparatory steps to- 
wards the survey and disposition of the Cherokee 
lands, required by the late act, by ordering the sur- 
veyors to meet at Milledgeville on the 2d of April, 
and the Justices of the Inferior Court to select per- 
sons to receive the .names of individuals entitled to 
draws. His Excellency may as well countermand 
this order. Every surveyor who goes on the Cher- 
okee lands, without the consent of the nation, is a 
trespasser, and may be ejected, peaceably if possi- 
ble, forcibly if necessary. And the maintenance of 
the Georgia Guard,.as the crew of armed ragamuf- 
fins in the Indian territory is facetiously called, for 
the purpose of defending the violation of treaties, is 
such a levying of war against the United States, as 
will subject those concerned to the pains and penal- 
ties of treason. 

Mr. Chester, the Attorney for the Missionaries, 
has proceeded to Georgia, with a copy of the record 
and judgment in the Supreme Court, expecting to 
arrive before the adjournment of the Court by whom 
the Missionaries were tried and sentenced. He will 
move for a habeas corpus and discharge of the pri- 
soners, we presume. In case of refusal, the exe- 
cutive must beinvoked. In the remarks of the Chief 
Justice and of Judge M‘Lean, it was intimated that 
on the strict enforcement of the decision might de- 
pend the question of the Court’s ever re-assembling. 


We trust the Georgia authorities will see the pro- 
priety of releasing the Missionaries at once, and thus 
end all difficulty in this matter. So long as we re- 
cognize the authority of a Supreme Court and a Con- 
stitution, the decisions of that Court shagld be en- 
forced and sustained,. However disposed we might 
feel to vindicate the conduct of Georgia, with regard 
to the Indians, still the decision of the Supreme 
Court should be final, and its mandate obeyed. 


Tue American Lycxum will commence their an- 
nual meeting in New York on, the 4th of May, when 
they expect the attendance of delegates from most or 
all of the State Lyceums which have been formed; as 
well as from many county and town lyceums in dis- 
tricts where higher associations have not been or- 
ganized. 3 

Messrs. Collins & Co. of New York, have pub- 
lished a treatise, entitled “Cholera Morbus, or Re- 
searches on the Symptoms, Nature, and Treatment 
of this Disease, and on the different means of avoid- 
ing it. By F.G. Boisseau. Translated from the 
French, by G. S. Bedford, M. D.” The author is 
a French physician of eminence; and his reasoning 
on the character of the disease being founded on 
facts, it is much more ‘valuable than if it was the 
result of speculation, however ingenious it might be. 


The opera of Cinderélla has been produc ed with 


success at Boston, Mrs. Austin as the principal 
singer. 


Mr. Coorer, THE TraGEpian.—We are glad to 
see our brethren of the South still extending the hand 
of support and the meed of merit to this veteran tra- 
gédian. He was playing a week since at Charleston, 
and his first appearance, as Sir William Dorillon, is 
thus noticed in the Charleston Courier of the 24th ult. 


**To say that Mr. Cooper sustained himself in this 
character with his accustomed ability, would have 
been sufficient praise ten or twelye years ago, when 
time had made few, if any, inroads upon the physical 
man; but now, when he has indeed ‘declined into the 
vale of years’—when he has at length attained to that 
period at which Nature usually makes a pause, con- 
tent rather to review the past, than look forward to 
the future; to see him now, treading the tragic boards 
with the energy of two score years—with unimpaired 
action and utterance—the same lofty mien—the same 
varied and wonderful eloquence of eye and gesture 
—the same conscious possession of a master’s powers 
—tilling, as it were, the measure of those desires of 
the mind, to which a great philosopher has said that 
itis the business of the Poet to accommodate the 
‘ shows of things’—this is, indeed, a triumph of no 
ordinary kind, and if it demand our praise, it calls, 
at the same time, for our wonder! ‘The mind of ge- 
nius frequently survives the decay of its powers— 
with our distinguished American tragedian it is not 
so; and though old in years, his capacities, intellec- 
tual and physical, have not been impaired, however 
touched by time. ‘That a rich harvest of those pro- 
fits and that praise, to which his unrivalled merits so 
well entitle him, may be in certain reserve for the 
close of his professional career, must surely be the 
warm wish of all who are not dead toa sense of what 
is due to high deserts—of all who reverence genius, 
and have drank instruction from its lips—lessons of 
wisdom commended by the emotions of beauty. 


The Boston Courier is very severe upon Eugene 
Aram, and Bulwer’s novels generally. A part of the 
criticism is just, more of it ungentlémanly, if not 
brutal. The editor of the Courier finds fault with, 
and abuses Bulwer, for having addressed to the Ame- 
rican reader a complimentary preface, thanking him 
for the kind reception of his former novels, and 
speaking in terms of approbation of the character 
and institutions of this country. This preface, the 
Courier, in his usual classical manuer, calls a-‘*sugar- 
plum baited gull trap,” and goes on to inflict upon 
Bulwer what he designates as rebuke and chastise- 
ment. The chief cause of fault finding, which the 
Courier discovers in Eugene Aram, is, that he should 
in early life have committed murder, and afterwards 
have become one of the learned ones of the earth. 
Yet this is fact; the real story of Aram, which has 
been frequently republished in this country, proves 
it; and as Bulwer assumed from the beginning to 
make the facts of the case the grodnd-work of his 
novel, he should not be held responsible and liable 
to abuse on this account. We searcely think any liv- 
ing writer could have framed a more able or intensely 
interesting work from the same materials, although 
we confess a more moral one might have been pro- 
duced, 

The reader will remember that with Eugene Aram 
remorse of rind is not held up as the absorbing phan- 
tom of his reflections, but fear of detection, and thus 
a selfish apprehension of penalty is made to take the 
place of what for the moral of the story ought to have 
been sincere penitence. If, for example, Eugene 
Aram, instead of being held up to the reader as per- 
petually haunted by the fear of his guilt being dis- 
covered and punishment ensuing, had been stung to 
the soul by an inward and constant pang of remorse, 
and a desire by works of humanity and charity to, 


atone throughout all after life for the horrid crime | 


committed at the commencement, then the moral 


‘would have been perfect and salutary, and we regret 


that the author of the work did not so design it, al- 
though as written we cannot conceive that any im- 
morality can possibly result from its perusal. 

It is a little remarkable, and the fact with those 
who inculcate rigid ethics, must deteriorate from the 
character of Bulwer, that thus far in his career as a 
writer, from Pelham down to Eugene Aram, he has 
not submitted to the world a virtuous hero—not one 
who may be admired for his purity of heart, gene- 
rosity of character, and moral courage, although all 
of them are characterized by many brilliant qualities, 
and by many signal blemishes, Enjoying as he now 
does the first place in the eyes of the world as a no- 
velist, Sir Walter Scott having retired from the field, 
Bulwer possesses attributes of mind, which if pro- 
perly exercised in his future writings, will win for 
him a wreath of glory, which will render his name 
not only worthy to be associated with that of Byron, 
but what is far better, with that of Goldsmith, 


*‘Love rules us all completely.”—The following 
paragraphs are from a late London paper: 


The love-striecken milk-woman who used to fol- 
low and annoy a milk-man in Walwerth, died lately 
in Brixton jail, where she was committed for 
breach of the peace against her faithless swain, to 
whom she continued dearly attached till death did 
part them effectually. 


Evorement.— Yesterday, between twelve and one 
o’clock, a respectable looking couple, accompanied 
by a bride’s maid and bridegroom, presented them- 
selves at the Vestry room of St. Mary’s, Whitecha- 
pel, being provided with alicense. When the Rec- 
tor (the Rey. Dr. Matthias) was about to commence 
the marriage ceremony, he was interrupted by the 
approech of two respectable individuals, who rush- 
ed into the church in breathless haste. They in- 
stantly seized the intended bride, and told the Rey. 
Gentleman not to proceed with the ceremony,— 
They were the uncle and father of the young woman, 
who had eloped, and was going to marry contrary to 
the wishes of her friends. ‘The young woman, after 
recovering from the surprise, declared that it was 
quite useless to attempt to prevent the accoimplish- 
ment of the union with the object of her affections, 
and therefore entreated that the ceremony might at 
once take place, assuring them that if they did not do 
so, they would be only retarding it for a short time. 
Her friends, however, refused complying with her 
earnest entreaties, and seeing her so determined in 
her purpose, they had her and her intended husband 
removed from the church to a police station in 
the vicinity by a constable. From the explanations 
which took place there, it appeared that the young wo- 
man, who is inher twenty-second year, and of very 
prepossessing appearance, is the daughter of a re- 
spectable and wealthy inn-keeper at Woolwich, and 
is entitled to considerable property, Her ‘‘ adored” 
is only a constable in the H division of the police, 
and, singular enough, belonged to the section at- 
tached to the station house to which he was brought. 
lhe friends of the young woman again endeavored 
to prevail on her to abandon her intention, and en- 
treated her to accompany them home, but she ob- 
stinately refused to listen to them, and declared that 
nothing short of absolute force would separate her 
from her lover. Finding themselves in this awk- 
ward dilemma, and to prevent a further expose of 
the business, her friends consented that the young 
man should accompany her home. ‘The parties then 
got into a coach, and drove off amidst the cheers of 
several hundreds of men, women, and children, 


CANADA, 

There has been much excitement in the Canadas 
of late, which promises, unless it is suppressed or 
smothered in some way, to lead to serious conse- 
quences—no less, it is possible, than a declaration of 
independence on the part of the Colonies, and a con- 
sequent disconnection from the British Government. 
Here, as in Paris, prior to the ** three glorious 
days,” the press had been the chief cause of the 
excitement, one of the conductors of that press, in 
the person of Mr. Mackenzie, having been repeat- 
edly re-elected a member of the Assembly of Upper 
Canada, and as frequently expelled by that body.— 
Other editors became champions in the cause of their 
brother, and some of these being visited with im- 
prisonment and fines, the excitement has increased 
to an alarming extent. The parties in this matter 
appear to be the French and English residents of 
Canada, the latter espousing the cause and recog- 
nizing the authority of the English government, and 
the former jeering, ridiculing, and libeling that go- 
vernment. Thus, in a French paper, entitled the 
Minerve, a communication recently appeared, the fol- 


lowing paragraphs from which sufficiently betray its 
character:— 


‘* In examining with an attentive eye what is pass- 
ing around us, it is easy to conceive that our country 
is in very critical circumstances, and that a Revyoiu- 
TION MUST TAKE PLACE, to put it in a situation more 
natural and less precarious. A Constitution isto be 
remodelled, a national character to be sustained;— 
this is what, at this time, occupies the attention of 
all Canadians.” 

It is generally thought that by the abolition of the 
Council or by rendering it elective, the political evils 
that press upon the country might be remedied; but 
it isan error, The same men would still remai 
the Canadians would still be excluded from offices 
of trust, because the Administrator of the Govern- 
ment would still be an Englishman. Our political 
condition would not become more safe, because the 
deceitful politics of England would not become more 
honourable or more liberal, When worn out by the 
excesses of a tyrant, we laid our complaints against 
the composition of the Council, and the unequal and 
odious distribution of offices, at the foot of the 
throne, they promised to remedy these things, but 
whe are those who now compose the Council? En- 
gnaw Who are they who now occupy offices? | 

snglishmen. It was not even till after years. 
thatthey thought of answering us, and that answer ’ 
isaninjury. * * * 


‘*{n 1812, the Canadians flew to the frontiers in de- 
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might be disposed of. 


_ gone. A thorough but ineffectual search was made 


fence of the country, and as some one has already 
wittily said, whilst they were doing out work to the 
Americans, the English were quietly mending their 
pens in their counting-houses, and dealing in calum~ 
ny near the Government, on those who saved them 
from invasion. Asa recompense for the services, 
rendered to the country at Chateaguay, they attempt- 
ed to deprive us, by the Union Bill, of our Institu- 
tions, our Language, and our Laws. | wi tor 
their efforts were vain, the voice of Justice an of the 
Country were universally raised, and were heard on 
the other side of the ocean. Since that time the con- 
test has been more active, and it is a question of life 
or death.” 

Shut out from foreigners, Canada is drained for 
the merchants of London. ‘The colonial system not 
only tends to impoverish a country, but it also has an 
odious tendency, that of disuniting us, and of sowing 
the seeds of division. ‘The mother country hopes 
long to preserve that superiority of foree which is 
so necessary forthe exercise of its tyranny. The 
instructions given to Sir James Kempt to hold the 
balance wavering between the two parties was stamp- 
ed on the face of that political infamy, which the 
(British) Minister has doubtless copied from Michia- 
vel. 

Let us reflect well upon it, it is not a simple ques- 
tion of politics, it involves our property, our langu- 
age, our laws, our religion and Liberty. 


This article was pronounced treasonable by all the 
English papers. The editor was compelled to apo- 
ligize for having given it place, and the author has 
been prosecuted. It nevertheless exhibits the state 
of public feeling on the’ part of the French popula- 
lation and the native Canadians; which can scarcely 
be altogether suppressed. We look for some impor- 
tant scenes before long in Canada. 


A Secret Szssion.—The Boston Advocate of 
Thursday last, says:—** The novelty of a secret ses- 
sion of both Houses of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
occurred yesterday. A gentleman who has been a 
member of the General: Court for twenty-seven years, 
says he does not recollect but one similar occurrence 
within that period. ‘The Messengers and assistants 
officiated as J'ylers, and took care that all cowans 
and eaves droppers were excluded! The object of 
the secret session undoubtedly was to consider some 
communications from the Legislature of Maine, re- 
lative to the Eastern boundary question, in which 
Massachusetts has an ‘interest. Nothing has tran- 
spired of the proceedings, but they will undoubtedly 
be made public ata proper time. The people will 
have a right to be informed of the acts of their pub- 
lic servants. ‘There ought to be substantial reasons 
for resorting to this mode of legislating, which is 
sufficiently objectionable in its best form.” 


Sineutar.—The Susquehanna Democrat says:— 


A few days since a gentleman left in our posses-. 


sion a needle of the largest size, which he informed 
us was taken from the heart of a cow, afier she was 
slaughtered. It was supposed the animal swallowed 
it in her food; a hard substance was found about it, 
and probably many months had elapsed since it took 
up its residence in this vital muscular region. We 
leave it for the speculation of the curious, with the 
remark, that we have no reason to doubt the state- 
ment of our informant. 


W 4SHINGTON’s FaREWELL Appress.—Mr. Tho- 
mas ‘IT’. Ash, in Chesnut street above Fourth, has 
just published, in a beautiful little volume, the Fare- 
well Address of Washington, and accompanied it 
with a neat engraving, and some appropriate intro- 
ductory remarks. The affair is so small, that it may 
be conveniently carried in a pocket book; yet the 
type is distinct, and the whole has an appearance 
exceedingly neat and attractive. We should suppose 
that thousands of such an impression of the Address 


Bevier tN Wircucrarr.—The Columbia (Pa.) 
Spy, has the following aneedote:—*During the hur- 
ry and bustle ina neighboring town, occasioned by 
the late rapid rise of the Susquehanna, one woman 
gave to another for safe keeping, between ninety and 
a hundred dollars in specie; the later being obliged 
to move her own effects shortly after, concealed the mo- 
ney under some hay ina barnnear by, where she ima- 
gined it would remain secure. After the alarm had 
subsided in a measure, she visited the barn to remove 
the silver, when what was her surprise to find: it 


iby a number of others, and the money was given up 
Bs lost. A person of weak understanding was sus- 
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brought against him. Just before night it struck the 
mind of one of the neighbors that if this person had 
it, he might be so frightened as to give it up. Ac 
cordingly it was given out, that unless the money 
was restored, resort would be had the next day toa 
certain person in the vicinity, (who had obtained 
some notoriety as being divined in the art of witche- 
ry) for the purpose of ascertaining who had taken 
it. This annunciation had the desired effect: the 
next morning the money was found in precisely the 
same spot where it had been left the previous day.” 


A case of mal-practice was recently decided at 
Litchfield, Connecticut, in which a young physician, 
for having inoculated a female just below the elbow 
joint, wounding a nerve, and effecting an incurable 
injury, was fined four hundred dollars. 


The last number of Harper’s Family Library, which 
has just been received in this city, is devoted to a 
most interesting history of the Court and Camp of 
Bonaparte. The Library increases in value with the 
publication of every number. It has now reached 
the twenty-ninth of the series, and has been conduct- 
ed with a judgment and discrimination which should 
commend it to extensive patronage. 


Mr. N. P. Willis appears to be running the gaunt- 
let of criticism, and receiving more kicks than cop- 
pers just now. Bryant and some other rbymasters 
are scarcely better treated. 

Fire at Sumatra.—The brig Kremlin, at Bos- 
ton, from Sumatra, whence she sailed on the twelfth 
of November, brings information that the town of 
Troumand had been consumed by fire, and that 16,000 
piculs of pepper were destroyed. The town was 
set on fire by the brother-in-law of the Rajah, origi- 
nating in some family quarrel. The incendiary had 
been put to death. 


FLOOD IN THE WEST. 
The Cincinnati Advertiser of the 29th ult. says:— 
**A gentleman of unquestionable veracity informs 
us that in one hundred miles distance above the 
mouth of Cumberland, he counted sixty-nine houses 
afloat onthe Ohio in a single day, between sunrise 
and sunset. Lawrenceburg, only twenty miles be- 
low us, we are informed, was so completely inundat- 
ed that not a family was left in the place, all having 
fled to the high grounds in the neighbourhood, and 
in that distressed situation, compelled to ‘‘abide the 
pelting of the pitiless storm,” and endure the severe 
cold which followed it. The streets of our city be- 
gin to show the wreck it made in the numerous cel- 
lar doors, with their frames, which it swept away, 
and the falling in of the pavements, and gullying of 
the streets in almost innumerable places, as well 
as in the damage done to buildings by the long con- 
tinuance of water in them. We learn from good 
authority that the late rise exceeded that of 1793 by 
three feet six inches, and that of 1815 by 5 feet ten 
inches, In our counting room, 4th store Lantham’s 
buildings, the water was eight feet two inches deep. 


‘From Smyrna.—The editor of the Baltimore Pa- 
triot has been favoured with the following extract of 
a letter, dated 


Smyrna, 26th Nov. 1831. 

‘I thank God the Cholera has left our city, but it 
has carried off about 5000 persons. It is supposed, 
chiefly Turks, Greeks, Jews and Armenians—very 
few Franks haye been attacked, owing to the great 
precautions used by them. 

‘Our market for Coffee has been steadily improv- 
ing for the last four or five weeks, and all in first 
hands, consisting only. of about 300 bags, was yester- 
day purchased at 800 piasters per 10U okes, which 
leaves an immense profit. Our stock does not exceed 
2500 bags, including the 8U0 before noticed, and the 
interior is entirely bare. ‘The price at Constanti- 
nople 19th Nov. was 850 ps. per 100 okes.”” 


We learn that the Chesnut street Theatre was 
crowded on Monday evening last on the occasion of 
Mrs. Knight’s benefit. This house is looking up. 
Napoleon continues to be attractive. 


SPECIE.—The whole amount of specie shipped 
from New York, from the 1st of October, 1830, to 
the Ist of October, 1831, was $5,528,425. 


From Hayanna.—The brig Catharine has arriy- 
ed at Charleston, with Havanna dates to the 19th ult, 


pected as the purloiner, but no evidence could be 


A letter dated the 18th, states that Coffee continued 
brisk at 11al3, 


THE AMERICAN FIRE KING. * 
The following certificate appears in the Baltimore 


papers, signed by twelve respectable gentlemen of 
that city and vicinity, 

“We the undersigned hereby certify that we were 
jae at an exhibition of the experiments of Mr. 

oughton the American Fire King, on Thursday 
evening, 8th inst. at the Athenzum, and saw him ad- 
minister one drop of prussic acid to a cat, which pro- 
duced immediate death—a dog was then brought for- 
ward, and about 50 dops of the same administered, 
and by his antidote immediately resuscitated—he 
then took 15 drops himself, and after an application 
of his antidote was entirely free from the deadly ef- 
fects of the poison,” ; 


This beats Mons. Chabert, the French Salaman- 
der, ‘‘all hollow.” No one in this city or in Balti- 
more, has witnessed the Foreigner take Prussic Acid 
—the testimony in his favour published in thiscity, 
and signed by certain Philadelphia physicians, only 
went to prove his having administered the poison to 
a cat, and not as having taken it himself. This tes- 
timony in behalf of the American is therefore deci- 
sive, and Mons. Chabert, after having excited the 


wonder of all Europe, has been beaten by a **Yan- 
kee.” 


NEW ENGLAND SALES. 


We find the following notice in the Boston Adver- 
tiser:— 


The New England Sales were closed on Saturdav 
evening, having gone off with much better spirit and 
prices than was anticipated in the present feeling 
of the money market. The deductions, however, 
from former prices, were very considerable; but if 
the purchasers had substantial reasons for being sat- 
isfied with their bargains, the Manufacturers bad 
much less ground for complaint than they expected 
to have. great many lots, however, were with- 
drawn, after selling the first parcel, in consequence 
of low bids. 

It was. estimated that at least $1,500,000 worth of 
goods were brought together on this occasion, The 
display of calicoes and chintzes, was very fine. They 
occupied almost entirely the centre hall under the 
dome. Among them the muslins from Robinson’s, 
Fall River, printed on imported fabric, were decid- 
edly elegant. This article sold for 40 cts. The cali- 
coes were very rich, but not in so great a variety of 
new patterns as the improved condition of that ma- 
pufacture would seem to warrant. There wasa great 
variety of flannels, but none particularly fine. Some 
few specimens of nankins were creditable to that re- 
cent branch of colouring. ‘There was a pretty large 
umount and variety of broadcloths and woollens. A 


‘specimen of ladies’ work baskets, marked Seth S. 


Lynde, Pemberton Hill, wholesale dealer, was a very 
neat article of this deseription. 

The sales were conducted with great fairness, 
and punctiliously. met the confidence the pubiic have 
reposed in the conductors of these popular Fairs. 


THE INDIANS, | 

The Columbia (Geo.) Enquirer of the 25th ult. 
says:—** Yesterday a council of the Chiefs of the 
Creek tribe assembled at Wetampka, the council 
ground of the Nation. The object of the meeting 
is not distinctly known. It is supposed however, to 
be preparatory to some definite arrangement to dis- 
pose of the Territory now occupied by the Creeks, 
and to’remove west of the Mississippi. Early the 
present winter a deputation proceeded to Washing- 
ton. A few weeks since one of the number return- 
ed, bearing it is said, the basis of a treaty offered the 
Nation by the General Government. This Council, 
no doubt, has been ealled on to deliberate on the 
terms proposed by the United States, and, if approv- 
ed by the Creeks, the delegation now at Washington 
will be increased, and a treaty concluded before the 
adjournment of Congress.” 


The Delaware Canal is now in navigable order be- 
tween Bristol and New Hope. The navigation is 
expected to open on the whole line in the early part 
of April. 


A new historical ae has just been published 
at New York, entitled the “‘ Polish Chiefs.” 


The Washington papers promise to insert the opi- 
nions of the several judges of the Supreme Court in 
the Cherokee case, as soon as they can be obtained. 
Of the decision, the Globe says—‘‘ We regret that 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court has been 
hastened, so as to bring that tribunal into the con- 
flicts of party. The question, we hoped, would have 
been postponed, until the efforts making by the Exe- 
cutiveof the Union, to close all difficulties arising 
out of the Indian title in Georgia, might have pre- 


] vailed, by extinguishing the title itself.” 


The National Intelligeneer states, that the New 
York Memorial, which excited the warm discussion 
| Concerning thé Missionaries and Georgia, is sign- 

ed by six thousand persons. © 

MURDER.—The Bellefonte Patriot of the first in- 
stant says:—‘* A person taken, and has been 
committed to the jail of this county, on a charge of 
killing a man named Maffet of Stone Valley, Hun- 
tingdon county. We are not acquainted with the 
grounds of suspicion which have authorised his com- 
mitment for trial. It has been said that the hat, neck 
handkerchief and glove of Maffet have been found, 
and that they were very bloody, but not the body.— 
The deed, if done, must have been perpetrated in 
the seven mountains.” 


During a recent discussion of the Reform Bill, Mr. 
Hunt remarked, that ‘‘as Ministers could say nothing 
of themselves, he would say something in their be- 
half, and in defence of this clause giving three Mem- 
bers to some counties. They were aware thata third 
interest had grown up of late. There was now a 
Whig, a Tory, and a Radical interest to be repre- 
sented, and the third member was for the Radicals. 
Thus the three members would form a sort of uni- 
corn team, and it was easy to settle how they are to 
be harnessed. The Whig and Tory must be next 
the wheel, because, being habitual jibbers, they 
needed the double thong—(Cheers and laughter)— 
and it was very clear that the Radical would insist 
upon taking the lead.” (Laughteg. ) 


We perceive that the ** Appeal for Suffering Ge- 
nius,” by Daniel Bryan, of Alexandria, has been fa- 
vourably noticed by the London Atheneum. 


Gen. Santander and suite arrived in this city on 
Monday evening last. 


The Bucks county Intelligencer enters into a warm 
defence of the conduct of Judge Fox, in prohibiting 
the publication of Mrs. Chapman’s trial, until after 
Mina is tried. We yesterday saw a New York edi- 
tor, who avowed his determination to give the whole 
trial to the public immediately, if he could obtain a 
copy of it. He contended that the order of the Judge, 
however sacred in Pennsylvania, would be utterly 
disregarded in New York. 


Anprerson AGaIn.—We mentioned the other day 
that it was in contemplation to give Anderson the vo- 
calist another trial upon the New York stage. Since 
then the unfortunate singer has issued the following 
ecard, which surely is sufficiently humble, and should 
prove satisfactory to our good natured brethren of 
Gotham:— ; 


To the Public.—1 once more present myself be- 
fore the American People, to solicit, and if possible 
to obtain their forgiveness for the errors and acts of 
imprudence which [ committed on my arrival in this 
country. Iam about to embark for England, and on 
the eve of my departure, it is the dearest wish of my 
heart, to procure the good wishes, and if possible, to 
experience that generosity for which the Americans 
have ever been characterized. I arrived in thiscoun- 
try without a friend to counsel me, and under the 
excitement of passion, said, and did many things, 
which in cooler moments, and under more auspicious 
circumstances, could never have been laid to my 
charge. But my folly has carried its own punish- 
ment with it; and severe has been the retribution! 

I now appeal for the last time to the public of this 
city, throwing myself at their mercy, and relying on 
the assurance of those who say I shall find the Ame- 
ricans as willing to forgive, as they always have 
proved themselves ready to resent an insult. It was 
here my imprudence was first met by the public in- 
dignation—and it is here I would ask for a hearing, 
and leave behind me impressions more favourable to 
my future success in an arduous profession. 

J. R. ANDERSON, 


Arrangements are making for building a new thes 
atre in New York. It is to be located in Broadway, 
north of Chamber street, and is expected to be supe- 
rior in all respects to the Park. 


Monsieur Chabert has removed to Washington, 
where he still advertises to go through his fiery ex- 
periments. Houghton, the American Salamander, 
publishes an advertisement in the Baltimore papers, 
in which he again challenges Chabert, and asserts 
that he has already won 1600 dollars from the fo« 
reigner, but without being able to obtain a cent of it. 


A Charleston paper thinks Bulwer’s Eugene Aram 
‘4 decided failure.” Few such failares are made 


in,our days,—few such profitable ones, 
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The Richmond Whig, in allusion to the decision 
of the Supreme Court, concerning Georgia, says,— 
‘‘We view the affair as bringing the Union to the test, 
not only of existence, but also whether it is worth 
preserving Ardent and devoted to the Union, and 
enthusiastically as any other man, we had rather see 
it riven to-morrow, than to see its majesty periodi- 
cally bullied by Georgia. If it cannot enforce its 
laws—if its treaties with foreign nations may be tram- 
pled under foot by one of its members—if the deci- 
sions of its highest tribunal of justice cannot be en- 
forced, it no longer answers its ends, and ought to 
be dissolved,” 

On the oiher hand, the Richmond Enquirer, says: 
—‘The decision of the Court is ultra. It goes the 
whole against the Right and Sovereignty of the States. 
It must startle every man who is for preserving to 
the state Governments all the powers which have been 
reserved to them. The power now claimed by the 
United States over the territory of the State of Geor- | 
gia is not granted by the Constitution. It gives Con- 
gress the power to regulate trade with the Indian 
tribes—and nothing more.—It is not believed, that 
Georgia will submit to the decision—and that when 
it is certified to her State Court, they will take no 
account of it. What then? Will the Supreme 
Court be so infatuated as to persevere—and issue fur- 
ther process in the case?” 


THE NATIONAL CALENDER. 

The National Calender for 1832, prepared by Pe- 
ter Force, Esq. is a very valuable compilation. It 
embraces, in a single volume of about three hundred 
pages, a large quantity of political and statistical in- 
formation in relation to this country and its institu- 
tions, that should be generally known. The first 
hundred pages are devoted to our early National his- 
tory, and contain all the important public documents 
connected with the American revolution; with the 
resolutions, &c. passed at that time by the several co- 
lonies. The second department of the work is ap- 
propriated toa detail of the manner of election of the 
President and Vice President—their duties, respon- 
sibilities, amount of salary, &c.;—also, a history of 
the several officers in the departments of State, the 
Treasury, War, and the Navy, with the number of 
clerks employed, and their respective duties and sa- 
laries. A History of the Patent Office is then given 
—of the Army, with the names and salaries of the 
officers—of the Post Office Department—of Congress 
—a Register of our Ministers and Consuls—a history- 
of the Public Lands—a history of the Navy, and other 
valuable information which cannot be obtained in a 
form so convenient and concise in any other publica- 
tion. We shall offer some extracts from this work 
hereafter, and in the meantime éommend it to public 
attention. It issold by Messrs. Carey & Hart, and 
Grigg & Elliot, of this city. 


A Late London paper states that there are one hun- 
dred and sixteen persons now in prison in the differ- 
ent jails in the United Kingdom on conviction for 
smuggling, and that the wives and children belong- 
ing to them, who are kept by the parish, amount to 
one hundred and fifty in number. 

The same paper adds—‘**On looking at the Par- 
liamentary return, we find that more than nine-tenths 
of the convictions are for smuggling spirits—a cir- 
cumstance at which we are not surprised, as the du- 
ty on thatarticle is more than five times the amount 
of the original cost. We would take the liberty of 
asking the Legislature whether the duty upon for- 
eign spirits is worth having, under cireumstances of 
so much moral profligacy as attend the trade of 


smuggling.” 


Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, is described as a 
bluff, hale, fresh looking man, not more than eight- 
and-forty, although he stated that he had attained the 


age of sixty. His personal appearance is homely, | 


but prepossessing, and the expression of his face is 
chiefly characterised by shrewdness and good hu- 
mour. 

He was present at a dinner given in London, on 
the last celebration of the birth day of Robert Burns, 
and delivered one or two brief speeches, which were 
much applauded. Among his remarks, we note 
these:—‘* He was proud, he said, that he had been 
born a poet—proud that his humble name should 
have been associated with that of his mighty prede- 


question of Slavery should be discussed at the con- 


henceforward could venture to insinuate that he had 
not acquired some share of true greatness after the 
honour which had been conferred upon him by the 
literary public of such a metropolis that evening.— 
(Cheers.) He loved literature’ for its own sake, and 
he gloried in his connexion with his country. The 


and a poor shepherd he still remained after all, but 
in his cultivation of poetry he was influenced by far 
prouder motives and more elevated considerations, 
and he was not without his reward.” 


The Bowery theatre is to re-open on Monday next 
—Mr. Booth, Mr. Blanchard and Miss Vincent, are 


engaged. The management will continue in the 
hands of Mr, Hamblin. 


The Charleston City Gazette proposes a Conven- 
tion of the Southern States, in case the present Con- 
gress shall rise without having satisfactorily modi- 
fied the Tariff. In the opinion of the Gazette, the 


vention as well as that of the Tariff. The proposi- 
tion is a reasonable one, and such as should be listen- 
ed to. 


The force of the Militia of New York is given in 
the official report as 189,934 men. 


From Bermupa.—Bermuda papers have been re- 
ceived at Charleston up to the 2ist ult. All the items 
of news they contain are as follows:— 


The brig Bermuda, Tucker, from Norfolk, for 
Barbadoes, got among the rocks to the northward of 
Hamilton, on the night of the 16th ult. She got off 
with some damage, and was to have proceeded on her 
voyage ina day or two. 

‘The British ship North Britain, Morrison, from 

Java, bound to Cowes, arrived at St. Georges 13th 
ult. with rudder stock broken. 
The better to guard against the introduction of the 
Cholera, Gen. Sir Stephen Remnant Chapman, Go- 
vernor of Bermuda, has issued a proclamation ex- 
tending the operation of the Quarantine Regulations, 
established by his predecessor, Gen. Sir Hilgrove 
Turner, toall vessels arriving,there from any port 
or place in the United Kingdom, and its European 
dependencies. 


The Germantown Telegraph has entered upon the 


third year of its existence. It isa highly respecta- 
ble paper. 


WHAT WILL GEORGIA DO? 

This is the question on the lips of most of our ci- 
tizens. Few of ushave not heard it within the few 
past days, and fewer have not followed it up with the 
question of— What will the executive do? The Na- 
tional Gazettee of yesterday, has the following com- 
munication, which the editor says is from a source 
not to be despised. 

Mr, Epiror—I perceive from the tone of the 
public press in this city, that the expectation is. in- 
dulged here, that the State of Georgia will submit to 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court.. Nothing 
ean be moreerroneous: the State has no intention of 
submission: the decision has been long expected, 
and we have never supposed it would be different 
from what itis. The contest between the Southern 
States and those of the North has now commenced, 
and no one can doubt but that all the States South of 
the Potomac will make common cause. The re- 
strictive system must be abandoned. ‘The rights of 
the States must be restored. Peaceably, we hope, 
but restored at all hazards they must be. ‘The great 


scenes of the revolution may be acted over again, for 
the motto of the Southis— 


* Fais ce que doit, arrive que pourra.”’ 
March 14th. PALMETTO. 


With regard to the course of the executive, we 
again repeat, he will act as beeomes his station, his 
patriotism and the emergency. 


STATE LEGISLATURE. 

The York and Maryland Line Rail-Road Bill has 
now passed both houses, and received the signature 
of the Governor, and thus become a law. 

The bill to abolish Lotteries passed in Committee 
of the Whole on Satarday, and its further considera- 
tion was postponed until to-day. 

In the Senate, on Saturday, the bill to enable the 
Mayor, Aldermen and citizens of the city of Phila- 
delphia to carry into effect certain improvements and 
execute certain trusts, was read and passed. Mr. 
Bertolet submitted a motion for the final adjournment 
of the Legislature on the S0th of March. 

The bill to incorporate the village of Germantown 
has passed a third reading in the Senate. 


oessor—Burns. This, indeed, was fame, and nobody 


muse, it was true, had found him a poor shepherd, | 


ral bills have been reported to the Legislature for | 
the incorporation of companies to manufacture iron. 


TREATY WITH THE INDIANS. 


The Columbus (Geo. ) Enquirer of the third instant 
says:— 
The Council of Chiefs of the Creek Nation, held 
near this town, has just terminated. This Council, 
as we remarked in the last Enquirer, was convened 
to deliberate on the terms of a treaty recently 
proposed by the United States, through one of the 
Creek Delegation at Washington. The result of the 
meeting has been, that the Delegation now at the 
seat of Government has been increased, which addi- 
tional number, with the United States’ Agent, Col. 
Crowell, passed through this town on the Ist inst.— 
on their way to Washington. The entire Delegation 
is vested with full power to dispose of the Territory 
now in the occupancy of the Creeks in Alabama, 
We are unapprized of the particular terms on 
which the Delegation is authorized to conclude a 
Treaty. We understand that the Government ac- 
quiesced in the propriety of granting reserves in fee 
simple of one mile square, to such heads of families 
as chose to remain and submit to the laws of Alabama. 
It was stipulated, too, we believe, by the Govern- 
ment, that these reserves, whenever the “oy rietors 
desired to emigrate, should be valued by four In- 
dians, and a white man, a commissioner, to be de- 
signated by the U. States. The prevailing impres- 
sion is that the Delegation is instructed to take re- 
serves for the use of such Indians as are averse to 
abandoning the Creek country. 


We find the following letter in the New York 
Courier, received last evening:— 


Private Correspondence of the Journal du Havre. 
Paris, 10th February, 1832. 

After a long conference held by the Ambassadors 
of the Four Great Powers at the residence of the 
President of the Council yesterday, couriers were 
sent off to Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, by the 
respective Ministers of those three countries. It is 
believed that M. Casimir Perrier informed them of 
the relations existing between France and the Court 
of Rome, growing out of the events which recently 
have troubled the peace of Romagna, and rendered 
it necessary to send French troops to Civita- Vecchia, 
in compliance with the desire of the Holy Father. 

The armaments for Civita- Vecchia, which yester- 
day were thought almost fabulous, judging from let- 
ters written at Toulon on the 5th instant, now appear 
to have some foundation in truth, according toan ar- 
ticle in the Journal des Debats, which it is said pro- 
ceeds from the Cabinet of the Prime Minister, or 
from M. de St. Aulaire. The following is the most 
authentic information we have been able to obtain on 
the subject. 

When “ Ze Tems” announced that one regiment 
had been despatched to the coasts of the papal terri- 
tories, it merely spoke on a vague rumour, which 
had its origin in some observations that fell from an 
aid-de-camp of the King; the question itself had not 
even been deliberated on, in the Council of Minis- 
ters. 

Matters have since become more complicated.— 
The establishment of Austria in the legations, with 
the avowed object of taking them under her protec- 
tion,as she has the Dutchies of Modena and of Parma, 
has given rise to serious representations from our 
Ambassador. Nothing less was talked of, than an 
immediate declaration of war against Austria, to im- 
pede her plan of invasion. 

The Cabinet of M. Perier was not ina situation to 
proceed to extremities; but profitting by an expres- 
sion in the declaration of the Ambassadors to the 
Holy Father, he brought under discussion, in a 
Council at which the King was present, the question 
as to whether it would be advisable to throw into the 
Roman States, a French corps, with a view of anni- 
hilating there the influence of the Austrian armies 


which were on the borders of, or occupied the Papal 
territories. 


Very animated debates ensued, but those opinions | 


which were in favour of a serious demonstration, 
prevailed. And now, one regiment is no longer 
talked of; three or four are to be sent—an equal 
number of troops to those which the Imperialists 
have in the Marches of Anconi and Bologna. 

The warlike article in the ‘* Journal des Debates” 
of this morning, is a consequence of the measure 
thus taken. Orders have been given by telégraph, 
to fit out at Toulon two ships of the line and five fri- 
gates, and to charter at Marseilles and at Cette, mer- 
chant ships to be used astransports. The 66th, 13th 
and 27th regiments are, itis said, destined for this 
expedition. 

According to another paper, Messieurs, Dittmer 
and Vatry have setoff for Ancona, on a diplomatic 
and military mission. 

M. Dittmer is one of the most talented men in 
Paris, and was formerly a Lieutenant of Cuirassiers. 
M. de Vatry was a Captain of Cavalry in 1815. To 
officers of a military grade so inferior, it is not cus- 
tomary to entrust what is called military missions; 
and it is therefore natural to conclude that there was 
a good deal of exaggeration in the ostentatious man- 
ner in which the departure of these two gentlemen 
has been announced.” 

In France all is tranquil. The ministerial papers 
represent the late conspiracy as having been very 
serious, and that important disclosures in relation to 


_ Since the passage of the Coke and Iron bill, seve- 


itare still to be made. A Peer of France is said to 


have been engaged in it, and M. Gisquet, the prefect 
of Police, who discovered and suppressed it, has been 
created a Councillor of State. neral Sebastiani, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, has recovered his 
health, but M. Perrier is still charged with the porte 
feuille. The deficit in the public treasury caused by 
the delinquency of M. Kesner, is calculated to amount 
to nine millions of francs, 

On the subject of Belgium, the only important 
item we find, is one in the Messager des Chambres 
of the 9th, to the following effect: «* The government 
has received this day from St. Petersburg a despatch 
which announces the approaching ratification of the 
24 articles by the Emperor Nicholas.” The Mes- 
sager is a semi-official a. Prince Esterhazy, 
who has left London for Vienna, at the former of 
which places he was Austrian Ambassador, and where 
he signed, as representative of that court, the pro- 
tocols in regard to Belgium, it is supposed will pre- 
vail on the Emperor of Austria to ratify them, 

A singular story is told in a Paris paper, of an at- 
tempt making in Berlin, to induce the present King 
of Prussia to resign in favor of his eldest son. The 
pacific disposition of the King, is assigned as a cause 
for this extraordinary measure, urged on him by 
those who are eager to engage in a war. 

The Cholera has broke out at Halle in Germany; 
twenty persons are attacked every day; the students 
were quitting the University. It is looked for in 
Leipsic, where two cholera hospitals were already 
established. 

Sir Walter Scott is still in Italy, from whence it 
is stated, he will travel through Germany. At Na- 
ples, a fancy ball was to be given in his honour, at 
which the various characters drawn by him in Wa- 
verly were to be personified, 


THE OPINION OF JUDGE M‘LEAN., 

The opinion of Justice M‘Lean on the Cherokee 
case, is even more lengthy than that of the Chief 
Justice. It occupies upwards of seven of the broad 
columns of the National Intelligencer. It is scarcely 
necessary to give this opinion in detail. ‘The Asso- 
ciate Justice concurs with the Supreme Judge. We 
annex the conclusion of the opinion. 


The plaintiff who prosecutes this writ of error, en- 
tered the Cherokee country, as it appears, with the 
express permission of the President, and under the 
protection of the treaties of the United States, and 
the law of eighteen hundred and two. He entered, 
not to corrupt the morals of this People, nor to pro- 
fit by their substance; but to teach them, by precept 
and + ar oor the Christian religion. If he be un- 
worthy of this sacred office; if he had any other ob- 
ject than the one professed; if he sought, by his in- 
fluence, to counteract the humane policy of the Fe- 
deral Government towards the Indians, and to em- 
barrass its efforts to comply with its solemm engage- 


ment with Georgia; though his sufferings be illegal, 


he is not a proper object of public sympathy. 

It has been shown, that the treaties and Jaws refer- 
red to come within the due exercise of the constitu. 
tional powers of the Federal Government; that they 
remain in full force, and consequently, must be con- 
sidered as the supreme laws of the land. These 
laws throw a shield over the Cherokee Indians.— 
They guarantied to them their rights of occupancy, 
of self-government, and the full enjoyment of those 
blessings which might be attained in their humble 
condition. But, by the enactment of the State of 
Georgia, this shield is broken in pieces—the infant 
institutions of the Cherokees are abolished, and their 
laws annulled. Infamous punishment is denounced 
against them, for the exercise of those rights which 
have been most solemnly guarantied to them by the 
national faith. 

Of these enactments, however, the plaintiff in error 
has no right to complain, nor can he question their 
validity, except in so far as they affect his interests. 
In this view, and in this yiew only, has it become ne- 
cessary, ia the present case, to consider the repug- 
nancy of the laws of Georgia to those of the Union. 

Of the justice or policy of these laws, it is not my 
province to speak. Such considerations belong to the 
Legislature by whom they were passed. They have, 
no doubt, been enacted under a conviction of right, 
by a sovereign and independent State, and their 
policy may have been recommended, by a sense of 
wrong, under the compact. Thirty years have elaps- 
ed since the Federal Government engaged to ex- 
tinguish the Indian title within the limits of Georgia. 
That she has strong ground of complaint, arisin:- 
trom this delay, must be admitted; but such considera~ 
tions are not involved in the present case: they be- 
long to another branch of the Government. We can 
look only to the law, which defines our power, and 
marks out the path of our duty. 

Under the administration of the lawsof Georgia, 
a citizen of the United States has been deprived of 
his liberty; and, claiming protection under the 
treaties and laws of the United States, he makes the 
question, as he hasa right to make it, whether the 
laws of Georgia, under which he is now suffering an 
ignominious punishment, are not repugnant to the 
Constitution of the United States, and the treaties 
and laws made under it. This repugnancy has 
been shown; and it remains only to say, what has 
before been often said by this tribunal of the local 
laws of many of the States of this Union, that, being 
repugnant to the Constitution of the United States, 
and to the laws made unter it, they can have no foree 
to divest the plaintiff in error of his property or 
liberty. 
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SELECTIONS. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 

Fronting this page, we present our readers with an 
accurate likeness of Washington Irvin; and we a oy 
with pride and pleasure, as a just tribute to one 0 : e 
most successful writers, not only of the country hi 3 
of the age. The few brief observations “> whie 
we shall introduce the engraving, can pares y lief 
to the name of biography. Wecangive only a or id 
outline of what the world has been frequently mas 
already. His life has been marked by no extraordl- 
nary events, and is destitue of romantic interest, 
unless such as some prolific fancy May conjure up 
from the fact that one so highly gifted with the pow- 
er of describing the tender and amiable in others, 
should have himself preferred the secluded path of 
celibacy. It is indeed a subject which affords us but 
a slender hope of adding any striking interest, as 
every particular proper to be brought before the pub- 
lic has long furnished materials for innumerable ad- 
miring pens, while from near shades of character, 
and anecdotes delicacy would 

id our withdrawing the veil. 2 
Oe Irving was born in this city, in 1782, and is 
now, therefore, about fifty years ot age. He receiy- 
ed a classical education, and wasa student of Colum- 
bia college. In 1805 he embarked for Bordeaux, on 
a tour through France and Italy, instigated partly by 
the love of travel natural to youth, and partly by the 
hope of restoring the vigor of a constitution some- 
what imparied, it is said, by the intenseness of pre- 
vious literary application. In 1807 he returned to 
New York, completely restored to health, after hav- 
ing visited Rome, Florence, Naples, Switzerland, 
Flanders, Holland and England. 

He remained in this country until 1815, engaged 
in various literary works, which rapidly advanced his 
reputation, and afterwards proceeded to London, his 
present residence. He has, however, since that pe- 
riod, occasionally resumed his travels, and report 
speaks of the marked distinction with which, in the 
city of Dresden, in 1822, he was treated by the king 
and queen of Saxony and their court. 

We are not surprised to learn that a mind so na- 
turally fertile commenced at an early age to pour out 
its treasures in some of the public presses, those 
channels through which thought flows far and wide. 
A number of essays, written by him at the age of 
seventeen, appeared in the ** Morning Chronicle,” 
under the title of ** Letters of Jonathan Old Style.” 
The reader will remember that these have since been 
very unceremoniously republished in a pamphlet 
form, and without the consent of the author, by some 
uncourteous speculator on other men’s talent. ‘They 

yresent, however, to the admirer of Mr. Irving’s 
oer productions, many features prettily characteris- 
tic of his future peculiarities, and form an amusing 
display of those budding graces whose full-blown 
beauties have attracted such universal attention. 

Salmagundi was commenced in 1807, in conjunc- 
tion with a circle of highly gifted gentlemen, (among 
the most conspicuous was the author of the **Dutch- 
man’s Fireside’) some of whom have since won their 
way to literary eminence, and some to political or 
professional distinction, while many have been swept 
away by death. ‘This amusing lite work received 
such uncquiyocal marks of popular favour, that we 
may well suppose that the principal contributor sur- 
veyed the prospect of a future literary career with 
eyes not wholly undazzled. Accordingly, he appears 
to have braced himself up to it, if not with considers 
able assiduity, at least with increased confidence. In 

1810 he published ‘*Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York,” a work, combining the forcible humour of 
Cervantes, Butler, and Fielding, with the elegant, 
although playful, grace of Addison and Goldsmith. 
it is nearly supertiuous to descant upon the spirit and 
character of thiscomposition. Itisa rich satire apon 
certain events and characters, as well as numerous of 
our national peculiarities. No one ever possessed 
a keener perception of the ludicrous, as well as the 
graceful and the tender, than our author; and al- 
though, in the veracious history under consideration, 
but few attempts are made at the latter requisite, 
there are certain passages and pages of unusual elo- 


quence, and struck off with a curious facility, that, 


aifeet the mind like the easy elegance of some natu- 
ral object—a flower opening under a June sun, or 2 
vine laying forth its tendrils, through which gleam 
the mantling bunches of the purple grapes—nothing 
can be at once more unpremeditated and unartificial 
than the flowing and melodious sentences of Mr. 
lrving, when warmed with his subject. The success 
of Knickerbocker exceeded the auticipations of even 
the most sanguine among those who immediately 
pereeived its great excellence. In the same year, 
1810, the reputation of the writer was advanced by 
an unusually fine biographical sketch of Campbell, 

refixed to an edition ot thateharming poet’s works. 
rhis trifle was praised by the eritics as a specimen 
of elegant composition, scarcely surpassed in the 
language. ‘lo these were soon afterwards added 
brict narratives of the lives of the most distinguished 
among our naval officers during the late war. They 
were published in the Analectie Magazine, at the 
earnest solicitations of the proprietors of which, itis 
said, they were written. ‘lhe “Sketch Book,” and 
its sequel, “Bracebridge Hall,” were the next and 
more important undertakings of our author. Few 
literary productions have been received with more 
eager and universal curiosity and admiration. They 
have been translated into a variety of languages. — 
Every body has read them, and they will always be 
cousidered an indispensable ornament in the library 


of every lover of eloquence, wit, and sentiment. On 
the year following the publication of Bracebridge 
Hall, which appeared in 1823, he completed and sent 
for the “Tales of a Traveller.”” These seem hasty 
compositions; but although less generally eulogized 
than their predecessors, are frequently enlivened by 
strokes of lurking humour, and gleamings of elegant 
fancy, and resemble those loose sketches in the port- 
folio of a fine painter, which, however careless the 
outline, or common-place the subject, betray, never- 
theless, evident touches of the master hand. . 
With his more recent contributions to the litera- 
ture of his country, the first of which is the invalua- 
ble Life of Columbus, our readers are of course ac- 
quainted. Respecting the superior excellence of 
this compositon, there seems to be but one opinion 
throughout the learned circles. It fills a vacancy in 
English history, and no one living could have suc- 
ceeded better. The golden materials for the Histo- 
ry of Columbus could not have been committed to 
any more appropriate individual, for he stands nearly 
in the same relation to our literary, as his immortal 
subject does to our natural hemispheres, both havin 
in their own departments steered boldly out into re- 
gions unexplored, and produced their discoveries to 
the astonishment of the eastern continent. 


His works vary, perhaps, more in character than 
those of any other living writer. Others have always 
been distinguished in some pecuhar department.— 
Mr. Irving, with the easy confidence of genius, has 
struck into several of the most opposite description, 
and it is difficult, if not impossible, to decide in 
which he has mainifested the most power. The 
perfect beauty of his sentimental pieces—their touch- 
ing pathos, and tender refinement, claim for them 
the palm of superiority. There is a trifle of his, a 
brief story of common life, called the ‘** Wife,” 


which strongly tempts us to sucha conclusion. If- 


he had not sought any other walk, he must have ac- 
quired fame in this. Yes—this is his forte. But 
then his humour, of which he is a perfect master— 
the broad and irresistible burlesque of Knickerbock- 
er, fraught with sly drollery and good natured satire; 
the ludicrous drawings interspersed through the 
Sketch Book; the fine wit in Salmagundi, and the 
rich vein opened in Bracebridge Hall—yes, there 
can be no doubt of it—he is the happiest in the hu- 
morous. It is on delineations of this nature that 
he must rest his claims to superiority. By the way, 
there is yet another field opening to our view—his- 
tory. His later works, not found only on the toilette 
of beauty and fashion—in the hands of the young a- 
lone, or of the old and grave in their lighter moments; 
but on the table of the learned and the wise—in the 
library of the thoughtful statesman—the severe scho- 
lar. There is something dignified in writing a his- 
tory, and this Mr. Irving has done admirably. He 
has advanced fearlessly and successfully to a higher 
grade of literature and fame; and as he addressesa 
grave circle of readers, and on a more important 
theme, there is visible in his manner an appropriate 
change, strongly characteristic of the good sense of 
the author. He has relaxed the studied elegance of 
his style for pure perspicuity and manly strength.— 
We miss the smoothness and polish, but recognize 
the graceful shape and fine material. The sweet 
melody of the Sketch Book would become tiresome 
in an extended history. He has therefore properly 
modified it for the occasion, and has commenced a 
most romantic and powerfully interesting series of 
events in a form attractive to every reader; and we 
suspect this will carry his name farther into future 
time than even the fascinating offerings of his earlier 
years, and more excited fancy. 


We conclude this cursory view of the life of 
Washington Irving with our sincere congratulations 
to our readers on their prospect of soon welcoming 
him again, at least for a brief period, to these his na- 
tive shores, Yet his vist here will form a new era in 
his quiet and happy life, and willit not be a delight- 
ful event to us, old and young, iis friends and read- 
ers’ We cannot retrain from drawing a thousand 
pretty pictures of these things. flow forcibly—with 
what a mixture of melancholy and joy, and merri- 
ment and regret must they strike such a mind as his? 
He must write another Sketch Book, that’s certain. 
We have pored, with a delightful fancy, over the 
voyage of the youthful enthusiast from his native 
plain country, with the mighty world, broad and 
brilliant, before him. Now let us read the wander- 
er’s homeward thoughts, and hopes, and fears, and 
recollections. ‘Time—time has been busy with him, 
and with all around him, ‘There will be shadow on 
the forehead, and shadowy thoughts beneath it, and 
the ghosts of a thousand buried hopes and wishes wil] 
flit across his imagination, as he hangs, on his return, 
over the same ever restless waves, and muses on the 
haunts of Dolph Hyleger, and the misty blue hills of 
‘* Sleepy Hollow,” and the old angles and narrow 
lanes, and prim steep-roofed Dutch houses, and all 
the surrounding scenery, and all the merry inhabi- 
tants of the ‘* good city of Manahatta.” How we 
should love to tread with him through the labyrinths 
of this changed and .growing metropolis, and to fol- 
low him in all his meetings with old faces; to see 
him recognize the wild and lovely girl, whom he 
left romping in exuberant youth, sow appearing to 
his eyes, chastened down into the sweet mother, 
with a group of glowing and miniature likenesses, 
gazing up at the author of the Sketch Book; and then 
to watch with him the stately man whom he left 
erect in the vigour of health, now converted into a 
dim and faded resemblance of his former self, with 
bent shoulders, a seamed forehead, and trembling 


hands.—WV. Mirror. 


SKETCHES BY A BRIEFLESS LAWYER, 


I have often wondered how it happens that among 
the different professions and pursuits of life, some 
of them involving too the deepest mysteries of sci- 
ence, so much should have been sought out and dis- 
covered calculated to amuse and instruct the general 
reader, while the law, which may be aptly termed 
the grand reservoir of them all, should have been by 
common consent, left so wholly untouched. None 
who are conversant with the literature of the present 
day, can be ignorant of the mingled pleasure and in- 
struction to be derived from the ‘‘confessions” of 
poets and of players, which, within the last few 
years, have inundated the field of light literature, 
and presented livingly, as it were, to the imagi- 
nation of their readers, the arcana of their various 
and diversified professions. Who can have forgot- 
ten the thrilling interest which the recent **Sketches 
from the Diary of a Physician” so vividly imparted 
to the unlettered, no Jess than to the learned reader? 
How comes it then, l repeat, that the only profes- 
sion which unites all others—which presents human 
nature in all its shades, and concentrates within it- 
self every variety of character, motive and action, 
should have been allowed to stand alone, enveloped 
in the dust of ages with which it is so invariably as- 
sociated—a sealed book to all but those who are in- 
duced, by interest, or compelled by misfortune to 
pursue it? Is it that it is a barren field, whose 
culture is unworthy the pains?—Surely not. Is 
it that no one has been, as y@t, found competent to 
the task of gleaning amusement from its abundant 
resources? ‘lo admit it, would bea gross libel upon 
the intelligence of that most learned profession. Or 
is it that there are none among its ranks whose lei- 
sure will permit them to devote an occasional hour 
to so useful and laudable an undertaking? I cannot 
permit myself to believe it. ‘The Jeisure with 
which it is my good fortune to be so amply blessed, 
is a possession which I fear lmust be contented to 
enjoy in common with others, who, like myself, 
are not annoyed by the untimely visits of anxious, 
and, in some instances, disappointed clients. Why 
then does no one step forward in a path hitherto un- 
trodden, and which presents so much adapted to at- 
tract and rivet the attention? Iam surel hazard no- 
thing in saying that the incidents in the life of a 
lawyer are more varied than are known to any other 
intercourse, whether social or professional. ‘The 
bright, no less than the dark side of human nature, 
constantly presents itselfto him; prosperity and ad- 
versity, joy and grief, happiness and misery pass in 
review before him; and he is enabled with his va- 
ried intercourse with his species, to draw living les- 
sons from the book of nature, which, to the philoso- 
pher and the student, are wholly unknown, unless, 
as they are derived from the deceptive sophistry of 
the schools. The divine, by habit and education, 
as well as by duty, regards his fellow-creature not as 
a member of society, or as mixing with the passions, 
the desires, and the prejudices with which society 
invests him, but tests him by a higher standard, and 
regards hinfas he is fitted or otherwise for a high- 
er and purer state of existence. The intercourse of 
the physician is confined, for the most part, to cir- 
cumstances which do not develope the character of 
the individual as he lives and moves among his fel- 
low men. His constitution broken, ardhis mind en- 
teebled by disease, he presents a compound of feel- 
ings and passions foreign to his nature, and the pic- 
ture becomes overwrought, because it is unnatural. 
Butin the way of the lawyer no such obstacles are 
placed. His profession brings him in contact with 
every class of society, in the ordinary avocations of 
life, with the accumulated advantage of furnishing 
him with a key to motives which to others appear 
concealed. No superficial observer can bea great 
lawyer. His -concern is not with actions, but with 
motives, and the discriminating acumen of his pro- 
fession teaches him to regard the former as nothing, 
unless as they tend to illustrate and develop the 
jatter. And in applying this test in every case, 
from the daily pursuits of life to the most momen- 
tous investigations affecting even life itself, it would 
be indeed strange if any man could pass through a 
legal career without acquiring a most thorough and 
practical knowledge ot human nature. We often 
hear such a mail praised beyond description for his 
tact as a cross-examiner. Is it because he brow- 
beats awitness, and by dint of mere bullying confu- 
ses and trips him? Is it because he artfully takes 
advantage of the weakness, timidity, or ignorance 
of an individual who may be subjected to his scruti- 
ny; and thus, in defiance of justice, gives to truth the 
appearance of falsehood, and at the expense of con- 
science and integrity, succeeds in carrying his point? 
Surely it will be admitted that such a man will rather 
degrade an honourable profession, and that although 
be might with some receive credit for ingenuity, 
with all he ought to be condemned for his want of 
principle. No, the reason is, that by a close obser- 
vance of human nature, by a keen scrutiny of mo- 
tives, he is enabled at once to condemn falsehood 
from his Own mouth, and tear from it the mask 
with which it intended to deceive. It is because, by 
a close analysis of the mind, every thing is brought 
down to the standard of motive, and is credited or 
not, as it adheres to or departs from the infallible 
criterion of probability. Many atime have 1 seen 
the talent of counsel triumph over the most eompli- 
eated and deeply contrived schemes of deception. 
Many a time have I heen thrilled by the eloquence 
of the bar, when bearing down upon contrivance and 
artifice, and eliciting conviction from a cloud of 
doubt; and while I wave been Jost in admiration of 


_| the great 


wers of the advocate, the beautiful 
language of Hooker has vividly glanced across m 
mind:—*Of law,’?says he, ‘no less can be acknowl- 
edged than that her seat is the bosom of God, her 
voice the harmony of the world ; all things in heaven 
and earth do her homage, the very least as feeling 
her care, and the greatest as not exempted from 
her power.” 

The title of these sketches has already anticipa- 
ted me in saying, that my own experience has not 
supplied me very copiously with the illustrations of 
the remarks I have made. Such as itis, however, 
it has at least induced me to be a close observer; and 
if in being compelled by stern necessity to lounge 
unfed around the bar, I should not be able to put 
myself forward as my hero, it must not be supposed 
that in the sketches which follow I have been blind 
to the excellence ofa profession of which it has hith- 
erto been my lot te be an humble and obscure mem- 
ber.—WV. Y. Mir. 


A SCENE FROM EUGENE ARAM. 

One evening, Lester and the two sisters were 
walking with Eugene along the valley that led to the 
house.of the latter, when they saw an old woman en- 
gaged in collecting firewood among the bushes, and 
a little girl holding out her apron to receive the 
sticks with which the crone’s skinny arms unspa- 
ringly filled it. The child trembled and seemed 
half-crying ; while the old woman in a harsh gra- 
ting tone, was muttering forth mingled objurgation 
and complaint. ' 

There was something in the appearance of the 
latter at once impressive and displeasing ; a dark, 
witHered, furrowed skin was drawn like parchment 
over harsh and aquiline features; the eyes through 
the rheum of age, glittering forth black and malig- 
nant ; and even her stooping posturé did not cenceal 
a height greatly above the common stature, though 
gaunt and shrivelled with age and poverty. 

* * * . ® * * * 

“See” said Lester, ‘‘one of the eye sores of our 
village, (I might say) the only discontented person, ’? 

**\\ hat! Dame Darkmans!” said Ellinor, quickly. 
“Ahlet us turn back, I hate to encounter that wo- 
man; there is something so evil and savage in 
her manner of talk—and look how she rates that 
poor girl, whom she has dragged or decoyed to as- 
sist her. 

Aram looked curiously onthe old hag. ‘‘Pover- 
ty,” said he, makes some humble, but more malig- 
nant; is it not want that grafts the devil on this poor 
woman’s nature? Come, let us accost her—I like 
conferring with distress.” 

“It is hard labor this,” said the Student gently. 

The old woman looked up askant—the music of 
the voice that addressed her sounded harsh on her 
ear. 

*‘Ay, ay!” she answered, ‘*You fine gentle-folks 
can know what the poor suffer: ye talk and ye 
talk, but ye never assist.” 

“Say notso, Dame,’ said Lester ; ‘did I not send 
you but yesterday, bread and money? and when do 
” ed look up at the hall without obtaining re- 
lief? 

‘‘Butthe bread was dry asa stick,” growled the 
hag: ‘‘and the money, what was it? will it lastea 
week? Oh yes! You thinkas much of your doits 
and mites, as if ye stripped yourselves of a comfort 
to giveittous. Did ye have a dish less—a ’tato 
less the day you sent me—your charity I spose ye 
calls it? Och fie! but the Bible’sthe poor creatur’s 
comfort.” 

“I am glad to hear you say that, Dame,” said 
the good natured Lester; ‘‘and I forgive every 
thing else you have said, on account of that one sen- 
tence.” 

The old woman dropped the sticks she had just 
gathered, and glowed at the speaker’s benevolent 
countenance with a malicious meaning in her dark 
eyes, 

An? ye do? Well Iam glad I plase ye there.— 
Och! yes! the Bible isa mighty comfort; for it says 
as much that the rich man shall not enter into the 
kingdom of Heaven. There’s a truth for ye, that 
makes the poor folks’ hearts chirp likeacricket—ho! 


and thinks as how I shall see you ail burning ; and 
ye’ll ask me fora drop o’ water, and I shall laugh 
thin from my pleasant seat with the angels. Och— 
it’s a book for the poor that.” 

The sisters shuddered. ‘And you think then, 
that with envy, malice, and all uncharitableness at 
your heart, you are certain of heaven? For shame! 
Pluck the mote from your own eye.” 

‘What signifies preaching? Did not the blessed 
Saviour come for the poor? Them as has rags 
and dry bread here will be ixalted in the nixt world, 
an’ if we poor folk have malice as ye calls it, whose 
fault’s that?) What do youtache us?’ Eh!—answer 
me that. Ye keepsall the larning an’ all the other 
fine things to yoursel’, and then ye scould and 
threaten and hang us, cause we are not as wise as 
you. Och! there is no jistice in the Lamb, if Heaven 
is not made for us: and the iverlasting Hell, with 
its brimstone and fire, and its gnawing and gnashing 
of teeth, an’ its theirst, an’ its torture, and its worm 
that niver dies for the like 0’ you.” 

*‘Come! come away,” said Ellinor, pulling her fa» 
ther’s arm. 

‘And if,” said Aram, pausing, ‘‘if I were to sa 
to you,—name. your wantand it shall be fulfilled, 
would you have no charity to me also?” 

“Umph” returned the hag, “you are the great 
scholard ; and they say ye knows what no one else 


do, Till me now,” and she approached, and fax 


ho! J sits by the imbers of a night, and I thinks . 
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miliarly laid her bony finger on the student’s arm: 
**t2zll me,—have ye iver among other fine things 
known poverty?” 

have, woman,” said Aram sternly. 

‘Och, ye have thin! And did ye not sit and gloat 
and eat up your oun heart, and curse the sun that 
looked so gay, an’ the winged things that played so 
blythe-like, and scowl at the rich folk that niver 
wasted a thought on ye? till me now, your honour, 
till me.” 

And the crone curtsied witha mock air of be- 
seeching humility. ; 

“J never forgot, even in want, the love due to my 
fellow sufferers; for, woman, we all suffer,—the 
rich and the poor! there are worse pangs than those 
of want!” 

‘*Ye think there be, do ye? that’s a comfort, umph! 
Well, Vil till you now, I fell a rispict for ye, that 
I dont for the ryst on ’em, for your face does not in- 
sult me with being cheery like their’s yonder ; and 
I have noted ye walk in the dusk with your eyes down 
and your arms crossed; an’ I have said,—that man 
Ido not hate, somehow, for he has something dark. 
athis heart like me.” | 

lot of earth is wo,”” answered Aram, calm- 
ly, yet shrinking back from the crone’s touch; 
judge we charitably, and act we kindly to each other. 
There—this money is not much, but it will light 
your hearth, and heap your table without toil, for 
some days at least!” 


THE WIFE.—How sweet to the soul of a man 
(says Hierocles) is the society of a beloved wife, 
when wearied and broken down by the labours of the 
day, her endearments soothe, her tender cares re- 
store him. ‘The solicitude and the anxieties, and 
the heaviest misfortunes of life are hardly to be borne 
by him who has the weight of business and domestic 
cares at the same time to contend with. But how, 
much lighter do they seem, when after his necessary 
avocations are over, he returns to his home, and finds 
there a partner of all his griefs and troubles, who 
takes for his sake her share of domestic labours upon 
her, and soothes the anguish of his anticipation. A 
wife isnot, as she is falsely represented and esteemed 
by some, a burden or a sorrow to man. No; she shares 
his burdens, and she alleviates his sorrows; for there 
is no difficulty so heavy or insupportable in life, but 
it may be surmounted ty the mutual labours and the 
affectionate concord of that holy partnership. 


AN AFFAIR OF HONOUR. 


The good people of Bristol and Burlington—we 
especially mean those of remarkably sensitive feel- 
ings and weak nerves—were last week thrown into 
the utmost consternation, by finding located among 
them certain city blades, making active preparation 
for settling an atfair of honour, according to our laws 
of chivalry. We say making preparation, only, for 
owing to the little experience in fighting possessed 


by the parties, it was deemed advisable to postpone |. 


a meeting until both had acquired some skill in hit- 
ting a mark. 

e matter at issue between these champions of 
assailed honour, appears to have originated at a ga- 
ming table. A bet was made on a certain throw of 
the dice, and speedily decided. The loser, not hav- 
ing the needful about him, offered his check for the 
amount, but from some eause or other, the winner 
scrupled to accept it. This was immediately pro- 
nounced, by the whoie gambling fraternity, an offence 
which nothing but blood could wash out! The win- 
ner had, at least by implication, doubted first, the 
ability of the loser to pay his debts of honour, and 
second, his honesty us a gentleman! 

The parties being aware that a duel must ensue, 
immediately chose their'friends. One of the indi- 
viduals and his seconds repaired to Bristol, and the 
other to Burlington. These quiet and orderly places 
were selected, with a view of learning, in the imme- 
diate vicinity, the business of duelling, without at- 


tracting much attention, and because on account of} _ 


their proximity to each other, they were advanta- 
geously situated for a conference, whenever the chaps 
were ready to stand before a loaded pistol, in the 
hands ofan adversary. 

Every day they left their lodgings, and in the 
woods which surround those places, they practised 
the business of shooting at marks, stakes, &c. and 
with such decided success, as we are positively as- 
sured, that at this time there is scarcely a single 
tree, or even a sapling in the neighbourhood, thet 
is not perforated with bullet holes! 

The inhabitants, as may readily be supposed, grew 
indignant at these outrageous and murderous pro- 
ceedings. » Information was lodged with the proper 
authorities of this place, and early in the week all 
concerned were arrested, and bound over, each in 
the sum of fifteen thousand dollars, to appear at court 
to answer such charges, as may be laid against them, 
connected with this affair. ; 

In the meantime their hot, ill-tempered blood, 
= have an opportunity of cooling.—Sat, Even. 

ost. 


Important.—An Edinburgh paper of January, con- 
tains the following: Kinloch, of West 
Kilbridge, ee can be backed to ride 200 miles 
inst Mr. Osbaldestone for £500. He-has ridden 

5 races since 1819, of which he won 212; or he can 
be backed 
hands and feet, 0 distance that muy be agreed on: 
or, still farther, to leap a bar four feet and a half high, 


SSS SS 


SEL 


inst any man in the world to run on his 


and alight like a horse on his hands and feet.” » 


ART.—BY CHARLES SPRAGUE. 


When from the sacred garden driven, 
Man fled before his Maker's wrath, 
An angel left her place in heaven, 
And cross’d the wanderer’s sunless path, 
’T was Art! sweet Art! new radiance broke, 
Where her light foot flew o’er the ground; 
And thus with seraph voice she spoke, 
‘ The curse a blessing shall be found.’ 


She led him through the trackless wild, 
Where noontide sunbeams never blazed;— 
The thistle shrunk—the harvest smiled, 
And nature gladdened as she gazed. 
Earth's thousand tribes of living things, 
At Art’s command to him are given, 
The village grows, the city springs, 
And point their spires of faith to heaven. 


He rends the oak—and bids it ride, 
To guard the shores its beauty graced; 
He smites the rock—upheaved in pride, 
See towers of strength, and domes of taste, 
Farth’s teeming cavés their wealth reveal, 
Fire bears his banner on the wave, 
He bids the mortal poison heal. 
And leaps triumphant over the grave. 


He plucks the pearls that stud the deep, 
Admiring Beauty’s lap to fill; 

He breaks the stubborn marble’s sleep, 
And mocks his own Creator’s skill. 

With thoughts that swell his glowing soul, 
He bids the ore illume the page, 

And proudly scorning time’s control, 
Commerces with in unborn age. 


In fields of air he writes his nae, 
And treads the chambers of the sky ; 
He reads the stars, and grasps the flame, 
That quivers round the ‘Throne on high. 
In war renowned, in peace sublime, 
He moves in greatness and in grace; 
His power subduing space and time, 
Links realm to realm, and race to race. 


LEAVES OF THE WILLOW TREE. 
From the French. 
The air was pleasant, the last autumn day 
With its sad parting tore away 
The garland from the tree: 
I look’d, and Jo! before me pass’d 
The sun, the autumn, life, at last— 
One Company ! 


Sitting alone a mossy trunk beside, 
‘The presence of the evil days to hide 
From my heart I sought;. 
Upon the stream, amid my musing grief, 
Silently fell a wither’d leaf; 
1 look’d, and thought! 


Over my head an ancient willow tree—@ 

My hand, a!! indolent and listlessly, 
A green bough taketh ; 

The light leaves casting, one byone, + 

1 watch, as on the stream they run, 

_ The course each taketh. 

O folly of my fancy’s idle play ! 

1 asked each broken fragment on its way, 
Of future years ; 

Link’d to thy fortune, let me see 

What is my fate of life to be— 
Gladuess, or tears ? 


One moment only in my longing sight— 
Like a bark that glideth in the light 
Upon the main, 
The billow hurls it ’gainst the shore, 
The little leaf returns no more— 
{ wait in vain. 
Another leaf upon the stream I throw, 
Seeking my fond lute’s faith to Know, 
If fair it be! 
Vainly I look for miracles to-day ; 
My oracle the wind hath borne away, 
And hope from me ! 


Upon this water where my fortune dieth, 

My song upou the zephyr's pinion flyeth, 

— The wild wind’s track, 

Oh! shall I cast a vow more dear 

Upon this faithless stream ?—imy hand, with fear, 
Hath staried back ! 


My feeble heart its weakness knoweth well, 
‘Yet cannot banish that dark gloomy spelli— 
That vague affright : 
The sick heart heedeth each mysterious thing ; 
About my soul the clouds are gathering, 
Blacker than night! 


~ The green bough falleth from my hands to earth ; 
Mournfuily turn’d-unto my hearth, 
Yet slow and ill; 
And in the night, around that willow tree 
And its prophetic leaves, my memory 
Did wander still. 


THE FIFTH OF MAY.—sy sames Nack. 
From the French. 


Of an heroic empire a forlorn 


And humble relic, from the Indian strand 


By Spaniards | ata in their vessel borne ; 


Long have I sorrowed for my native land— 


But now, five years of exile being told, 


Far from the Cape I hail the southern skies. 


Poor soldier as I am, I shall behold 


Fair France again—a son shall close mine eyes. 
‘Behold St. Helena!” Andis it there 
The hero languishes in captive pains? 
Good Spaniards! here your enmity forswear, 
And curse with me his tyrants and his chai 
What can I do to burst-his prison's fold? = 
The time is past for deeds of high emprise! 
Poor soldier as I am, I shall behold 
Fair France again--a son shall close mine éyes! 


And sleeps the mighty thunderbolt, whose burst 
Crashed twenty thrones at once? the hope how sweet 
To see him rise majestic as at first, 
To die with kingly heads beneath his feet! . 
Ah! from this rock the waves of hope are roll’d, 
The eagie reads no more the secret skies. 
Poor soldier as I am, shall bebold 
Fair France again—a sor shall close mine eyes! 


He wearied victory, he pags’d her by ; 

She paused to rest, and never more was found. 
Though twice betray’d, he yet disdains to die, 

But ah! what serpents twine his path around! 
All laurels in their essence poison hold, 

The crown of death upon the conqueror lies. 
Poor soldier as I am, I shall behold 

Fair France again—a son shali close mine eyes! 


When steals some furtive vessel o’er the main— 
He!” the tyrants cry in weak alarms: 
« And comes he to demand the world again? 
To arms, to arms—let millions rise in arms 1 
While he, perhaps, by agony controll’d, 
Breathes to his land beloved his parting sighs. 
Poor soldier as I am, I shall behold 
Fair France again—a son shall close mine eyes! 


In soul, in genius, great, and great in worth, 
What need of sceptres for his lordly hand ? 
Exalted far above all thrones of earth, 
Tis his on yonder rock sublime to stand, 
‘ And thence his glory in a flood is roll'd, 
A beacon to all worlds beneath the skies. 
Poor soldier as I am, I shal! behold 
Fair France again—a son shall close mine eyes! 


Good Spaniard, say what yonder meets the eye! 
A flag of black—oh God! are these my fears! 
Oh widowed glory !—He, thy lord, to die! 
His enemies around me are in tears; 
Far from the rock our silent course we hold, 
The orb of day forsakes the glooming skies. 
Poor soldier as L am, I shall behold : 
Fair France again—a son shall close mine eyes! 
N. Y. Mirror. 


THE LATE MRS. L. P. SMITH. 


One of her last productions was a dirge, written at the 
request of a friend, who was engaged in a work upon 
some portions of the annals of Poland, and when he came 
to that affecting passage of history where Kosciusko fell, 
and was supposed by all Warsaw to have been dead, he 
wished to introduce a hymn, as sung on that night of grief 
by the holy sisters of the convent. The following lines 
were furnished a few days after the request was made; 
they are full of eloquent beauties: 


DIRGE. 
_ Through Warsaw there is weeping, 
And a Voice of sorrow now, 
For the hero who is sleeping 
With death upon bis brow; 
The trumpet-tone will waken 
No more his martial tread, 
Nor the battle-ground be shaken 
When his banner is outspread! 
Now let our hymna 
Float through the aisle, 
Faintly and dim, 
Where moon-beams smile! 
Sisters, let our solemn strain, 
Breathe a blessing o’er the slain! 


There’s a voice of grief in Warsaw, 
The mourning of the brave, 
O’er the chieftain who is gather’d 
Unto his honour’d grave; 
Who now will face the foeman? 
Who break the tyrant’s chain ? 
Their bravest one lies fallen 
And sleeping with the slain. 
Now let our hymn 
Float through the aisle, 
Faintly and dim, 
Where moon-beams smile; 
Sisters, let our dirge be said 
Slowly o’er the sainted dead! 


There’s a voice of woman's weeping, 
In Warsaw heard to-night, 
And eyes close not in sleeping, 
- That late with joy were bright; 
No festal torch is lighted, 
No notes of music swell, 
Their country’s hope was blighted 
When that son of freedom fell! 
Now let our hymn 
Fioat through the aisle, 
Faintly and dim, 
Where moon-beams smile; 
Sisters, let our hymn arise 
Sadly to the midnight skies! 


And a voice of love undying, 
From the tomb of other years, 
Like the west wind’s summer sighing 
It blends with manhood’s tears; 
It whispers not of glory, 
Nor fame’s unfading youth, 
But lingers o’er a story 
Of young affection’s truth. 
Now let our hymn 
Float through the aisle, 
Faintly and dim, 
Where moon-beams smile; 
Sisters, let our solemn strain 
Breathe a blessing o’er the slain! 


- 


STANZAS. 


All the fountains of the great deep were broken up, and 
the windows of heaven were opened.—Genésis. ~ 


A doom to the fallen! The earth where they trod, 
Shall be laden no longer with scoffers of God; 

He speaks! and his banner of wrath is unfurled, 
And the avalanche-deluge comes down on the world. 


A doom to the fallen! It rides on the wind— 
They look back in terror, the wave is behind; 
While onward, and onward, in anguish they flee, 
Still darkly sweeps onward the dash of the sea. 


They trust not the valleys—hope perishes there— 

But they rush to the hills with the strength of despair ; 
The palm-trees are bended by myriads of forms, 

As forests are bowed by the spirit of storms! 

There’s a bush of the weak, anda ery from the stro 
And the rock, and the tree, are a refuge no longer; 
The waters have closed in a midnight of gloom, 

And sullenly roll o’er a world peopled tomb! 


’Tis morn on the wave, like a bird on its breast, 
Floats the ark of the godly—a haven of rest; 

A sign and a pledge to the wanderers are given, 

And the promise-bow arches the blue vault of heaven! 


THE CLOSING SCENE. 


How peaceful is the closing scene, 
When virtue yields its breath, 

How sweetly beams the smile serene, 
Upon the cheek of death. 


The Christian's hope no fear can blight, 
No pain his peace destroy; 

He views beyond the realms of light, 
A pure and endless joy. 


Oh who can gaze with heedless eye 
On scenes so fair as this? 

Who but exclaims—‘* Thus let me die, 
And be my end like his.”’ 


MARRIED. 


On the 6th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Hughes, Mr. JAMES 
SUMMERS, to Miss CATHERINE HARRINGTON, all 
of Philadelphia. 

On Wednesday, 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Handy, at the 
residence of her sister, in Penn Township, JOHN PAT- 
TON, to Miss HETT'Y STEEL, both of Port Deposit, Md. 

On Wednesday evening, by Joseph M‘livain, Esq. Re- 
corder, BENJ. 8. LEEDS, of New Jersey, to Miss BEU- 
of Wilmington, Del. 

n the oth inst. by the Rev. Mr. Morris. N. A. SMITH 
to ANN ALETHIA, all 
ov this city.” daughter of George Gorgas, Esq. all 

On Thursday evening, &th inst. by the Right Rev. Bisho 
White, FREDERICK SVINCENT. Esq. of Virginia, 
SARAH, daughter of Wm. Milnor, Jr. Esq. of this city. 

On the 8th inst. by the Rev. M. Force, Mr. JAS. MAR- 
TIN,to Miss ELIZA HAMILTON, both of Southwark. 

On the 6th inst. by Alderman Geyer, Mr. JOS. MACON- 
NAHEY, to Miss ELIZABETH PACKER, both of the 
Liberties. 

n the 7th inst. by Alderman Geyer, AARON COM. 
FORT, Jr. of Bucks county, to ANN, daughter of Harry 
Gillingham, Esq. of the same place. 

On the 22d January, by the Rev. J. C. Sears, Mr. WIT- 
LIAM ABEL, to Miss ELLEN MORGAN, both of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

On the 8th inst. by the Rev. J. U. Sears, Mr. MOSES 
GIBSON, to Miss SARAH E. SHAW, both of Bucks 
county, Pa. 

On Thursday evening, Ist inst., by the Rev. George 
Sheets, Mr. LEVEL VANDEGRIFT, to Miss SARAH 
M‘ELROY, both of Bucks county, Pa. 

inner, Mr. 4lA - FARRIER is 
M‘NEVIN, all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. George G. Cook. 
man, Mr. THOMAS MAXWELL, to Miss SUSAN GY- 

n the 8th instant, by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 
JAMES BURMINGHAM, to Miss AMY BUDD. 

By the same, on the.8th instant, Mr. THOMAS SMITH, 
: Miss SARAH LAIDEN, all of Gloster county, New 

ersey. 

On the 8th inst. by Ald. Binns, Mr. JOSEPH JOBSON, 
to Miss HANNAH 8. BRUMO, both of Delaware county, 

On Sunday evening, Iith inst. by the Rev. Mr. Dodge, 
Mr. EBENEZER MORTON, to Miss SARAH G. DOWL- 
ING, all of this city. 

On the 6th instant, by the Rev. Dr. Abercrombie, Mr. 
CHARLES MOORE, to MARY ANN, daughter of Mr. 
George A Skerrett, all of this city. 


DIED. 


On Wednesday evening, in the 34th year of her age, 
Mrs. SARAH, wife of the late John Lochrey. 

On Wednesday morning, after « shorwillness, Miss 
CAROLINE HYDE, aged 30 years, First Female Infant 
School Teacher in this city. 

At New York, on Tuesday morning, RICHARD M. 
JOHNSON, son of the late Rev. 8, R. Greene, of Phila- 
delphia, aged 5 years. 

On Thursday afternoon, in the 5th year of his age, 
WILLIAM K., youngest son of Jos. and Sarah Schrack, 

On Thursday morning, 8th inst. HARRIETTE, infant 
daughter of Wm. King, Esq. of Southwark. 

In Fishkill, New York, on the 5th inst, Mrs. SARAH 
P. DEWING, wife of the Rev. Jared Dewing, and eldest 
daughter of Mr. John Moore, of this city. 

On Sunday morning, the 11th inst. MARGARET ANN, 
aaheer of Thomas and Margaret Ann Marston, aged 13 
months. 

On Saturday morning, Mrs. MARY SWAB, relict of the 
late Jacob Swab, in the 85th year of her age. 

_ Of pulmonary consumption, on Friday morning, 9th 
inst. MARY ANN, danghter of Anthony ‘Taylor. 

On the 2d inst. in Worcester county, Maryland, AL- 
BERT WASHINGTON BOWEN, in the 31st year of his 
age, son of James Bowen, of the above place. 

On Sunday evening, of a lingering illness, Mr. MARTIN 
WILLARD, in the GIst year of his age. 


THIS DAY IS PUBIISHED, 


By Jesper Harding, 744 South Second Street and 36 
Carter’s Alley, 


The Protestant Episcopalian 
AND CHURCH REGISTER. 
Devoted to the Interests of Religion in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. Edited by an Association 
of Clergymen. 


Vou. 3.—Mancu, 1832. 

Cortents.—Worship. The Sphynx» Seasons of Devo- 
tion. There was Silence in Heaven. Prayer a Rule of life. 
Unfounded Pretensions. Anecdote of the Reverend John 
Newton. State of things in Frauce at the Commencement 
of the Revolution. Popery in the Nineteenth Century. 
Prophecy fulfilled in Idamea. The Gospel of St. Matthew. 
Of the Effect of the Proceedings of the Counci! of Trent, on 
the Question of the Bpeoopecy- The Last Day. Stanzas. 
Hope in Affliction. The Closing Scene. St. Stephen. Co- 
incidences. On a mistaken Application of Acts xxvi. 25 
Foundation and Extent of Duty. Singular Will. How the 
Church may be Established in the Faith. Upon the Utility 
of Expository Preaching. Funeral Eulogiums. Funeral 
Sermons. George Montgomery West. George Montgomery 
West, Founder of a New Religious Sect. Intelligence. 
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